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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





The business recession continues, 
the unemployment problem grows 
worse ... has industry or Government 
any program to promote recovery? ... 
The answer to this question and 


others relating to it are given below. 








] ENDING, not spending, is to be the basis 


of any new government recovery pro- 
gram, if one is found to be needed. 
White House strategy calls for Jetting 


things drift for a while, both in Congress 
and in general business as it is affected by 


Government. 


This means that in the period immediately 
ahead the President will wait to see whether 
Congress and business, if Jet alone, can pro- 
duce the necessary leadership. 


Prospects are strongly against development 
of such leadership. Deflationary forces set 
in motion by increased unemployment and 
wage cutting furnish the reason. 


When the Administration moves in, if the 
President decides it is necessary to do so to 
reverse the deflationary trend, it will be to 
cast the Government more in the role of a 
backstop, through insuring and guaranteeing 
loans, than as an actual lender. 


Home building will be the key to all major 
rig-scale planning for a recovery in any new 
reflation move. The billion and a quarter of 
sterilized gold will supply whatever capital 
is needed by the Government to put its now 
projected plans in motion. Liabilities in- 
curred would show in a special budget of 
“contingent liabilities’—not in the regular 
budget. 

Congress probably will wrangle itself into 
a long session, running into the early sum- 
mer. Taxes, wages and hours, Government 
reorganization, anti-trust talk and recovery 
plans will provide the basis for argument. 

A new tax revolt is brewing in Congress. 
Members are being told that the tax revision 
plan sponsored by the House Ways and 
Means Subcommitte, would penalize the little 
business man, and favor the big business man, 

The base corporation tax rate of the small 
Fur- 

be 


business man would be raised sharply. 


thermore the smal] stockholder would 
taxed as heavily in proportion as the big 
stockholder. The proposed capital gains tax 
revision would give the greatest relief to the 
largest taxpayers. 

Another revolt is brewing over special, 
heavy income taxes for closely-held corpora- 
tions. 

Difficulty is to give big business the tax re- 
lief it says it needs to create jobs. without 
requiring the little fellow to assume the 
burden. The Administration is insisting that 


there be no reduction in the total revenue. 

Continued agitation for revision of anti- 
trust laws is to be expected. Purpose is not 
to “bust trusts” but to center public attention 
on existing anti-trust laws. 

What really is being sought is some plan 
to provide for Federal incorporation of in- 
terstate business, through the offer of special 
advantages to those corporations which vol- 
untarily accept incorporation. 

Latest back-stage idea is to bring about 
Federal incorporations by inducements, 
rather than by forced licensing. Stronger anti- 
trust laws would penalize those who stayed 
outside and refuse to accept the conditions 
of Federal incorporation. 

A bill providing control over agriculture 
much more drastic than that of the first AAA 
probably will be approved without serious op- 
position. 

A modified wage and hour control plan, 
giving little discretion to any administra- 
tive agency, will soon be stirring in the House 
Labor Committee and may emerge before 
many weeks. 

A wrangle over sweeping reorganization 
of the administrative end of the Federal Gov- 
ernment soon will have the Senate ‘tied in a 
knot. 

National defense program probably will be 
approved in about the form proposed by the 
Administration. 
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Has Industry Cash to "Prime the Pump”? 


Suapiuses Drop Seven Billion in 6 Years 


MANY billions of dollars are listed on the 
‘ books of this country’s manufacturing cor- 
surplus.” 

in} ‘ 


porations as “ 
The number of these billions of surplus de- 
At that time the 


total of surplus was more than twenty-one bil- 


} it 


rpive atter 


clined st LYE, 
lions, or five billions more than that year’s na- 
tional debt. 
By 1933 the sur pl Is accl 
ft 


facturing corporations had fallen to fifteen and 


imulations of manu- 


one-third billions. Two years later, at the end 
of 1935, 


surplus had been used up. 


another billion and a quarter of the 


This contraction of surplus from twenty-one 
billions to fourteen billions in six years is por- 
trayed in the pictogram at the top of this page. 

The figures are from the statistics of income, 
prepared by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
from the balance sheets of all manufacturing 
corporations. Totals for 1935 have just become 
available. 

Fourteen billion dollars is one-third less than 
twenty-one billions, but still is a large total of 
dollars. 

This fact is leading to the suggestion that 
corporations should surplus accumula- 
tions to prime the pump of recovery. A Senate 
committee wanted to know why workers were 
being dismissed while surplus reserves were 
large. The President said that corporations 
should maintain wages and cut prices in search 
of recovery, utilizing surplus. 


MUCH OF SURPLUS SPENT 


Yet the Bureau of Internal Revenue figures 
show that this surplus is not stacked up in the 
form of silver or paper dollars in the corpora- 


use 


tion treasuries. 

A large proportion of it already has been 
spent One big portion of the surplus is in the 
form of building and machinery. This portion 
represents dollars that were saved out of earn- 
ings and then were invested in bricks and lum- 
ber and steel machinery and labor to improve 
the plant and equipment of the corporations. 

These dollars of surplus have done their 
work, leaving behind a more efficient produc- 
tive enterprise. 

Another large portion of the surplus of manu- 
facturing corporations represents dollars that 
were saved out of earnings and then were in- 
vested in iron ore and coal and oil and farm 
products and other raw materials as well as in 
finished products, all of which go to make up 
the inventories of corporations. 

These dollars, have done their work 
leaving behind the stocks of goods that are the 


too, 


+ 


lifeblood of operating corporations engaged 
in manufacture, 

When these plant dollars and these inven- 
tory dollars and some other dollars of savings 
already used are taken out of surplus, there 
remain the cash dollars and the dollars in tax 
exempt government bonds. 

HOW DOLLAR VALUE CONTRACTED 

Back at the end of 1929, out of their twenty- 
one billion dollars of surplus, manufacturing 
corporations had less than six billions in cash 
and government bonds. At the end of 1933, 


out of fifteen and one-third billion dollars of 
surplus, manufacturing corporations had just 


five billions in cash and government bonds. 
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+ And at the end of 1935, out of fourteen billion 
dollars of surplus, four and three-quarter bil- 
lions were in cash and government bonds. 

of Internal Revenue 

figures show that while the dollar value of the 


These official Bureau 
manufacturing cor- 
the 
dollars 


surplus accumulations of 


porations contracted sharply number of 


cash and government-bond remained 
fairly constant. 

The cash dollars, like the plant dollars and 
the 


stacked up in corporation treasuries. 


inventory dollars, do not just lie idle, 

There are payrolls to meet every Saturday. 
Large numbers of cash dollars are needed to 
fill the pay envelopes. Then there are goods to 
be financed between the time they are sold 
and the time that customers send their checks 
in payment. A very large number of cash 
dollars are required in this operation. 

As 
man, knows there are bills to be paid at the 
month that require cash. And 
then it is customary with individuals as well 
as with have some 
balance in the bank account to meet the un- 
expected contingencies that frequently arise. 

The official figures reveal that manufactur- 
ing industries keep a fairly constant amount 
of cash on hand. 


CASH VS. PAY ROLLS 


If all of that cash and all of the money in 
government bonds should be ordered into use 
to meet payrolls at their 1937 level it would 
last barely four months. The payrolls of manu- 
facturing corporations last year are estimated 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to have been 
about thirteen and one-half billion dollars. 
Cash and government bonds on hand at the 
end of the year totaled four and three-quarter 
billions. 


every householder, as well as business 


end of each 


corporations to want to 


The result is that corporation surplus boils 
down to corporation savings. 

Like the savings of individuals, corporation 
They may 
represent the equity in a home or plant. They 
may represent furniture or machinery. They 
may be in the form of cash or of government 
bonds or in the form of other security invest- 
ments. 

Official studies show that, as in the case of 
individuals, corporations of their 
of earnings 


savings may be in various forms. 


do most 
building and their equipping out 
and savings. 

The surplus accumulations of manufacturing 
the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, are found not to be in a 
form that permits their use in any vast plan 
of sudden private pump priming. 


corporations, as analyzed by 
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The March of te News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





| All roads lead to the White House 
| these days . . . every group with a 
| grievance has its chance to air its 
| views to the President, who lends an 
attentive ear . . . what next after 
the dramatic episode of the confer- 
ence of the “small business” men? 


clogged again. 





| 
| - + « Legislative machinery becomes 





THE President's comment that a large ma- 

jority of the 23 suggestions of small busi- 
ness men are “constructive and possible of 
fulfilment” gives the recommendations im- 
portance in connection with Administration 
recovery plans. 


Though the comment fails to specify which 
of the suggestions he regards as “impracti- 
cable”, Mr. Roosevelt's previous utterances 
make it clear he is not in accord with group 
on complete repeal of the undivided profits 
tax and the proposed wage and hour bill. 


A permanent advisory council of small busi- 
ness men to consult with the Government is 
to be set up, as recommended, but the Presi- 
dent declines the responsibility of naming the 
council and asks the committee of twelve, who 
present the suggestions of the “small busi- 
ness” conference, to work out details with 
Secretary of Commerce Roper. He makes it 
clear that a plan is being worked out to ex- 
tend loans to small business men who need 
them. 


BASIS OF CONFERENCE EXPLAINED 
The confusion attending some of the ses- 
sions of the conference due to the unor- 
ganized assembling at the Department of 
Commerce of some 1,000 “small business” men 
evokes the President's sympathies. 


“I do not think it is fair,” he says to the 
press, “to ridicule them or their efforts.” The 
meeting was arranged in deference to the 
wishes of thousands who wrote in wanting to 
be heard, in full realization of the difficulty 
of handling such a large group. 


Most of the groups have now been heard, 
Opportunity is to be given other interested 
groups to air their views either before the 
President himself or appropriate Administra- 


(Continued on Page 3.J 
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—Wide World 
HIS VIEWS DIDN’T “PREVAIL” 
Senator Lodge’s amendment to the Housing Bill, 
stipulating that “prevailing rates of wages” be 
paid on operations financed by government-guar- 
anteed mortgages, was voted down, but not until 
it managed to snarl regular party lines. 
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Homes on Credit: 
Longer, Easier Terms 








Fitting the key to the recovery 
lock. . . . Uncle Sam, already big 
time realtor, adds another sales pro- 
motion to his program. ... Just what 
is expected and what the costs will 
be is explained here. 











FTER President Roosevelt on Feb. 3 approved 

the latest plan to make it cheaper to finance 

home building, the Government housing experts 
got out their pencils. 

Here is what they figured: 

A house costing $6,000 or less now can be fi- 
nanced with half as much cash as before. 

The monthly charge for interest and for pay- 
ments on the principal of the loan hereafter 
will be about 10 per cent less than it has been. 

Prices of building materials in recent months 
have fallen’ approximately 5 per cent and labor 
is at least 5 per cent more efficient than it was 
during 1937, when jobs were more plentiful. 

Added up, these figures suggested that the 
20 per cent increase in building costs that had 
occurred during the last year now were fully 
offset, thereby flashing a green light for a lag- 
ging home construction industry. 


NEW HOME OWNERSHIP TERMS 


Six hundred dollars down hereafter can give 
ownership of a $6,000 home with 25 years to pay 
off the installments bearing interest at no more 
than 514 per cent, insurance included. 

Never before had the terms offered prospective 
home builders in this country beensquite so at- 
tractive. 

Not only that. 

To encourage lenders to supply money to indi- 
viduals who want to take advantage of these 
easy payment terms, the Government is guaran- 
teeing the lender against any outright loss of 
principal in the event that the borrower can’t 
keep up his payments. 

Against that background the experts with the 
pencils went on with their figuring. 

They calculated there should be at least half 
again as many prospective home builders who 
could put down 10 per cent of the cost of a small 
home as could put down 20 per cent in 1937. On 
that basis they deduced that 1938 might see 450,- 
000 homes constructed at a total cost of at least 
two and one-half billion dollars, where 300,000 
homes were built at a cost of one and one-half 
billions in 1937. 

But then two other factors entered the calcu- 
lations. 

One of these factors was that large numbers 
of individuals have recently lost jobs, thereby 
cutting payrolls sharply and adding uncertain- 
ties that produce caution. 

The other factor was that rents recently 
have shown a tendency to decline, thereby re- 
ducing the incentive to build, on the part of per- 
sons with some money saved. 


BUILDING—KEY TO RECOVERY 


All of this led to the conclusion now ex- 
pressed by the Government's housing experts 
that they still have not the full answer to the 
problem of breaking the log jam in the Home 
construction industry. They are agreed that this 
industry is the key to the next big recovery. 

In this connection some other parts of the 
newly amended National Housing Administra- 
tion Act are getting close attention. 

While a man with $600 can now buy himself a 
$6,000 house at a monthly cost of $32.50 over a 
25-year period, he may not always be able to find 
a lender to finance him in that purchase and he 
may not get as much house as he expects. 

So the next step calls for striving to get some 
further adjustment downward in the cost of 
building and for perfection of the lending ma- 
chinery. 

There also is the prospect that large insurance 
companies and large industrial concerns now can 
be interested in utilizing the altered provisions 
of the law to build large housing projects, with 
units for rent and for sale. 

In striving for recovery, the Government defi- 
nitely is pointing its efforts toward home con- 
struction. 


Washingtoniwh 


Those 
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Private “Sales Talks’...Changes in the 


“Inner Sanctum”...A New Council in the Making 


The problem of banking holding 
companies has proven more com- 
plicated for the Administration 
than it appeared at first glance. 
Responsible officials fear aboli- 
tion of the companies might have 
serious effects offsetting the 
merits of the reform itself. The 
present trend is to consider reg- 
ulation rather than abolition. 


x* * * 


Whatever form banking legisla- 
tion takes, the idea of permitting 
extension of branch-banking by 
Federal statute is reported to be 
dead. 


x «re 


Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials are more satisfied with the 
compromise farm surplus con- 
trol bill, as agreed to in the Sen- 
ate-House conference, than they 
had expected to be when the two 
branches of Congress enacted 
the original legislation. It had 
been feared that reconciliation 
of the two versions—Senate and 
House—of this legislation might 
be impossible and that the whole 
controversy might have to be 
fought over during the present 
session of Congress. 


: = @ 


Attempts are being made to sell 
the White House on the view 
that it makes no difference how 
much the national debt grows, 








providing that the debt repre- 
sents sound assets. One official 
says a two hundred billion dollar 
Federal debt would not be exces- 
sive if secured by an improved 
national plant capable of enlarg- 
ing the national income substan- 
tially. 
x * * 


Life is being pumped back into 
the Administration plan for re- 
organization of the Government. 
Officials feel chances for action 
during the present session of 
Congress are improving. 


x * * 


A delegation of “little business 
men” from eight States threat- 
ened to walk out of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce conference 
unless officials took steps at 
once to rearrange the committee 
set-up on a regional basis instead 
of by subjects. Secretary Roper 
declined to act on the ground 
that it their conference. 
Some of them did leave. 


was 


x * * 


Unruly behavior of some indi- 
viduals at the Small Business 
Conference aroused suspicions 
both among supporters and op- 
ponents of the Administration 
who attended. 


ficient organization had been 
“planned” to show that business 
needed “guidance”. 


x * * 


The contemplated “Advisory 
Council for Small Business In- 
terests” will be set up on the 
basis of representation from the 
Federal Reserve Districts, if 
business representatives from 
New England and New York 
have their way. 


7 2. 


John L. Lewis is edging back to- 
ward a bid for renewed White 
House favor but is getting Jitrle 
encouragement. Some remarks 
made by the C. I, O. chieftain 
continue to rankle in high places. 


xk 


WPA officials are counting upon 
demands from local officials and 
from the unemployed to spur 
Congressmen and to bring larger 
appropriations for work relief 
before the end of the present 
session, The Administration 
wants to limit any deficiency ap- 
propriation to $200,000,000; but 
Congressional spenders plan to 
ask for more. 


x * * 


Some felt that No formal understanding on 
agitators had been “planted” by naval policy exists between 
Others re- Great Britain and the United 


hostile interests. 
ported a belief that Jack of ef- 


States but overlapping interests 





in two hemispheres are leading 
to technical collaboration be- 
tween commanders of the fleets. 
British bases in the Far East 
would be open to the American 
fleet in event of trouble. 


x**k 


The State Department is worried 
increasingly by the penetration 
of propaganda from fascist states 
in South America and by wooing 
of the trade and good will of na- 
tions to the South. 


x * 


The two chief antagonists in the 
inner circle of advisers around 
Mr. Roosevelt now are Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Marriner S. 
Eccles, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Morgenthau is 
spokesman for the budget bal- 
ancers, Eccles for the pump- 
primers. The Eccles advice is 
reported gaining the ascendancy. 


x * 


The decision to reduce Amer- 
ican armed forces in China was 
reached between the White 
House and the State Department 
some time ago but “incidents” 
causing tension between this 
Government and Japan are re- 
ported to have delayed the an- 
nouncement. More withdrawals 
may be effected whenever the oc- 
casion seems propitious. 
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White House Whimsies... ‘Little Business’ 


Pays a Call.. 


RANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT flipped 

a piece of correspondence over his shoulder 

at his secretary, Marvin Hunter McIntyre. Un- 

prepared for this display of whimsy, Mr, Mc- 

Intyre “muffed.” When the next batch of 

clipped sheets came sailing over the President’s 

shoulder, the slim-waisted Mr. McIntyre caught 

it on his knee. So began one of the regular 
Presidential press conferences last week. 

Less casual, of course, was the new week 
which plopped itself down in front of a Chief 
Executive, just turned 56 years old, and his sec- 
retary, nearing the end of the first quarter of 
his 59th year. Apparently as robust as ever, 
the only indication of another year gone by is 
in the increase of gray hair about the temples, 
a deepening of the facial lines. But from his 
crinkling eyes, it was obvious that, despite the 
pressure of his office, the President still main- 
tained his traditional good humor. Need he had 
of it in a week that registered new temblors 
in the vicinity of the White House. 

Society editors were able to report that 1,000 
of 1,400 invited to the White House reception 
in honor of officials of the Treasury, Post Office, 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor De- 
partment and assorted Federal agencies, re- 
sponded. 


News editors were able 
to report that 12 of the 
MEM PAY CALL. 1,000 small business men 
AT WHITE HOUSE invited to Washington to 
attend Secretary Roper’s “convention” had an 
hour-long chat with the President in his inner 
sanctum. Word emanating from the White 
House that Mr. Roosevelt believed many of the 
“little fellows’ ” recommendations were possible 
of fulfillment did two things—scotched in some 
degree criticism that nothing had come of the 
highly vocalized meeting; sent the indicators 
on the stock market scooting up. 

When the small business men’s rearguard 
emerged from their conference with the Presi- 
dent they had smiles for the battery of newsreel 
men stolidly grinding away—from press cor- 
respondents who had preceded them for the 
regular semi-weekly presidential 
they knew that Mr. Roosevelt had expressed the 
belief that it wasn’t a fair thing to ridicule them 
or their efforts. 

That their efforts caused the President to 
deviate from his normal schedule was broached 


“LITTLE BUSINESS” 


conferemgre - 


+ 
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WHO SAID “NO QUARTER?” 
And still the dimes pour into the White House 
making a silver nightmare for the clerks. It’s all 
in a good cause though and here is the Presi- 
dent’s personal secretary, Miss Marguerite Le 
Hand, removing a contribution for the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis from one of the 
thousands of letters received. 





by one correspondent who seemed to sense a 
relationship between the chorus of 1,000 and 
the President's secluding himself in his study 
on the day that the convention reached its high 
in decibels. Not a caller came near the White 
House that day. 


However, in another 


ENGULFS PAY OF wing of the Executive 
Offices, a nightmare of 


PRESIDENT’S STAFF dimes and letters con- 


tinued without any signs of abating. What 
made the laudable ten-cent contributions to the 
infantile paralysis fund take on a nightmarish 
aspect was the fact that half the White House 
staff on loan from various regular Federal 
agencies Had their regular salary checks, mailed 
to them at the Executive Mansion, hopelessly 
engulfed in the “march of the dimes.” Less 
concerned was Mr. Roosevelt. His check is de- 
livered by a special messenger whose tread be- 
tween the Treasury and 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue has become as regular as the stars in 
their orbit. 

Almost as regular are the announcements for 


FLOOD OF DIMES 


Dimes vs. Pay Checks 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Presidential conferences—pardon; Mr. Roose- 
velt doesn’t think they should be dignified by 
the word “conferences”"—too formal and stiff. 
Say, rather, informal gatherings. One during 
the week had as its spearhead one-time preacher 
Homer Martin, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, who, flanked by 
burly Richard Frankensteen, vice president; 
William Munger, research director, and W. Jett 
Lauck, economist, proposed that the President 
sponsor legislation requiring basic industries 
to function in the public interest. 

Coming soon is an informal gathering of 12 
rail and labor executives and Government of- 
ficials, to meet with the President not only to 
consider the plight of the railroads, but prob- 
ably, to come to some agreement as to remedial 
legislation. 

EXECUTIVE RATES It’s still too early to 
AT TOP AS WEARER know whether the Presi- 

dent will receive the 
OF DINNER JACKET Nobel peace prize, even 


though the Cuban Minister has informed the 
prize committee that Cuba intends to nominate 
the Chief Executive, but Mr. Roosevelt, after 
some 600 tailors ran their practiced eyes over 
him, found himself among the best-dressed ten 
men. Of course, it’s a highly specialized honor. 
The President ranked tops in the class of 
double-breasted dinner jacket wearers. Fellow 
prize winners included Clark Gable as the best 
dressed sports clothes wearer; quipster Jack 
Benny, chosen “not as the best dressed, but the 
neatest.” 

Two days after the tailors’ verdict, the 1,000 
guests at the White House reception mentioned 
above were able to see for themselves. Fashion 
editors, more prone to rave about decolletage, 
flowing lines and sweeping chiffon, did manage 
to find a word or two about the male element, 
but, even at that, there was more ado about the 
lovely gold braid of the naval aides to the 
President than Mr. Roosevelt’s dinner jacket. 

At the close of another full week of work, 
the President was beginning to think of a three- 
day vacation at Hyde Park, over Washington's 
birthday. What, no fishing off the Florida 
coast, as had been reported along one pair of 
columnists’ grapevine? Well, smiled the Presi- 
dent, it makes a terrible liar out of some people 


you and I know. 
DEREK Fox, 











—Wide World 


“DEFENSE” 


THE WORD IS 
Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, insisted before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee that the sole purpose of the naval 
expansion program was for the purpose of ade- 

quate defense—not aggression. 
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Why a Bigger Navy: 
The Inside Story 





Toward the “post” in the world 
armament race President Roosevelt 
leads America’s new Navy entry. A 
jittery world has varied reactions. 
From the Congress section of the 
American grandstand come shouted 
inquiries. Does the United States 
need to be such a big competitor in 
the race? What are the stakes in- 


volved? 











EFORE the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
Admiral W. D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, states the Navy Department’s reasons for 
wanting the new $3800,000,000 Navy building pro- 
gram, which would exceed by 20 per cent the 
“treaty limit” Navy authorized in 1934. 

World political conditions, he testifies, are 
“more threatening that at any time since 1918, 
and no improvement in sight.” Naval limita- 
tion principles embodied in the 1922 and 1930 
treaties have broken down. Great Britain has 
embarked on a “prodigous rearmament pro- 
gram.” For the last year Japan has “not been 
bound by any form of naval limitations.” (See 
Tide of World Affairs, page 14.) 

So in opinion of the President and our sea de- 
fense chiefs, the Navy must be appreciably built 
up “without delay” or we will “in a short time 
have insufficient security against attack from 
overseas.” 

Thus while trying to slash other and 
while deploring factors that must further unbal- 
ance the national budget, the Administration 
feels there is need for boosting the present an- 
nual defense bill of a billion dollars to probably 
about a billion and a quarter dollars. 


THE HIGH COST OF DEFENSE 

The requested $800,000,000 naval authorization 
compares with the total national defense bill, 
of the Roosevelt Administration to date of 
around four and a quarter billion dollars, count- 
ing outlays of the current fiscal year. In the 
first four years of the present Administration, 
362 millions were laid out on new naval con- 
struction, compared with 131 millions during the 
four Hoover years. But Navy unit costs have 
been advancing. Thus Uncle Sam paid only 10 
millions apiece for battleships in 1912, and 27 
millions in 1923. Battleships today cost 70 mil- 
lions each. We have two of them building. 
Congress last month began appropriating for two 
more. Now authorization for three additional 
is sought in the new program. 

In terms of foreign policy, what does the new 
demand for sharply raising our naval “ante” 
mean? Even among leading national defense 
advocates in Congress, some questions are raised. 
Senators Johnson, Borah and Vandenberg in the 
Senate demand clarification of our foreign 
policy. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


When their questions were brought to the 
President’s attention, he said he thought our 
foreign policy aims already were plain enough 
to most people. Chairman Pittman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee denied exist- 
ence of “tacit alliances,” asserted non-interfer- 
ence in affairs of other nations is the continu- 
ing American policy. 

Admiral Leahy also stressed defensive aims, 
But Congressmen’s questions brought out his in- 
terpretation of the Navy’s sense of responsibility 
for defending South America as well as the 
United States, in upholding the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Growth of fascism abroad was implied in 
a new threat to this historic doctrine. 

To try to get more definite information as to 
whether Japan is building larger than 35,000-ton 
battleships, the United States joined with Britain 
and France Feb. 5 in dispatching notes of inquiry 
to Tokyo. 

Indications are that defense and foreign pol- 
icy will be given searching legislative discussion 
when the new Vinson bill emerges from commit- 
tee for Congress debate. (For expressions of 
opinion regarding the Navy program by Con- 
gress leaders and other representative spokes- 
men for various groups interested in defense and 
see the “Question of the 


costs 


peace-preservation, 
Week,” Page 7.) 
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line between “small 


and “big business” 


HE dividing 
business 





remains as obscure as ever despite 





[Continued From Page 1.]} 


Leaders of labor 
and big business already have had 
their innings. 


tion agencies, 


Next in line for a talk with the 
President are individuals repre- 
different groups inter- 
ested in the problems of the rail- 
roads. 


senting 


Twelve persons have been 
invited with no date set. 


The doesn't 
this meeting to be dignified by 
the title of “conference” which he 


President want 


defines as a “formal gathering.” 
He says it is just a preliminary 
talk and he doesn't know what 
will come up. 


The Government is all set to 
go ahead now with its program of 


promoting recovery through 
nation-wide private home-build- 
Signing by the President of 
a measure amending the Federal 
Housing Act makes it possible for 


ing. 


a person wishing to build a home 
in the $6,000 class to put up only 
10 per cent of the purchase price. 
The Government take 
sponsibility for the remaining 90 
per cent by insuring mortgages. 


will re- 


The new housing law does not 
contain the Lodge amendment 
which would have required that 
the the 
community be paid for labor per- 
formed on home-building on 
which the Government 
the mortgage. The close vote on 
the conference report on the bill 
in the Senate, 42 to 40, is at- 
tributed to evenly divided opin- 
the “prevailing 


“prevailing wage” in 
b 


insured 


ion on wage” 


question. 


If the Government embarks on 
a policy of fixing wages for 
bricklayers, carpenters, etc., says 
Senator Wagner, author of the 
housing bill, in the debate on the 
Lodge amendment, it would be on 


the road to Fascism. 


Asked by a correspondent if 
Senator Wagner states the Ad- 
ministration’s position on wages, 
the President answers indirectly. 
He says the Agricultural bill does 
not attempt to set prices of all 
kinds; it puts a floor. He sug- 
gests using the same analogy on 


wages. 
The Senate filibuster against 
the anti-lynching bill goes on. 


Laid aside temporarily to allow 
consideration of the housing bill 
conference report the measure be- 
comes the “unfinished business” 
again when the conference report 


is adopted. 


An effort by Senator Glass late 
in the week to have the lynching 
bill laid aside again to allow the 
Senate to consider an appropria- 
tion bill is defeated. If this ef- 
fort had been successful the anti- 





the “Conference of Representatives 
of Smaller Businesses” and _ its 
} recommendations to President 


Roosevelt 

Various members of Congress had 
welcomed the Conference the 
assumption that some clear lines of 
division, at least in opinion, would 


on 


materialize and serve them as a 
guide on legislative policy Now 
they are disappointed 

The “little man” is on record in 
the main for much of what the 
leaders in major industries and 


business organizations have been de- 
manding. He wants a back-track- 
ing on some principal Administra- 
tion He wants assurances 
about future policies. He feels 
future will take care of itself largely 
if business is “let and “con- 
fidence” is restored. 

It took 


policies. 


the 


alone” 


hectic days and la- 
borious nights for the “little man” 
to make uv his collective mind. 
His much-heralded Conference be- 
gan uproariously, ended with a 
number of malcontents shouting; 
crystallized in a dignified but firm 
statement which his representatives 
talked over at the White House 
PRESIDENT’S REACTION 

The President described as 
believing 
be constructive but cthers, unnamed 


two 


was 


some of its proposals to 


to be impractical So the case 
rested when the last of the weary 
conferees entrained for home. But 


it was evident that much more would 
be heard about the issues raised as 
a result of the unprecedented con- 
ference. 

Onlookers there received 
distinct impressions of the “small 
business man.” First of all, he is 
“rugged.” None who through 
the doubts that. Neither 
can it be doubted that he generally 
is an “individualist Finally, he is 
emphatically dissatisfied with much 
of the New Deal. 

Not that he necessarily believes 
in “rugged individualism” in the 
sense that those words were used 
in earlier years He looks to the 
Government for help in the form 
of loans, for example, “if financial 
institutions are unable or unwillinz 
to function.” 


A CLASH OVER NEEDS 
Behind that “if” lay one of 

fiery disputes of the conference 
L. T. Orlady, retailer, of James- 


several 


Sat 


sessions 


the 


town, N. D., drew cheers with the 
declaration that ‘the small busi- 
ness man does not need a loan 


nearly as much as ne does to be let 
alone.’ 

Dissension on that question had 
counterpart in the discussions 
taxes, labor relations, wage 

hour legislation, the Social Se- 
curity Act and other matters. Once 
conference was summarily ad 
journed and chairmen of the respec- 
tive committees 
the overlapping and in some cases 
conflicting reports, a different at- 
mosphere prevailed. 


its 
about 
and 


the 


met to consolidate 


lynching measure would have 
been permanently displaced. 
Proponents of the bill ap- 


parently have the votes but op- 
ponents have the vocal power to 
prevent it from coming to a vote. | 
Meanwhile the log jam in the 
Senate increases. 
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WHAT 


+ The 
toning down of 


upshot was compromise, 


a 
the committee senti- 


ments on some questions, the elim- 


ination of other 


recommendations. 


Even so, the 23 “suggestions” which 
eventuated gave little cause for re- 
joicing to the Administration. n 
substance, they accorded with the 


‘Platform for American Industry’ 
proposed last month by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and 


with views of 


the Business Advisory 


Council, known as the “Roper Coun- 
cil,” as expressed more recently in a 


memorandum to President 


velt 

LITTLE BUSINESS’ PLATFORM 
Principal points in 

of “small business” included 

the undistributed 

surplus tax, modification of the 

capital tax and broaden- 

ing of the income tax base. 

of SEC 
securities 


Repeal of 
gains 


regulation 
up to 


Relaxation 
on issues of 
$500,000 

Legislation to make unions 
equally responsible with man- 
agement for observance of con- 


| tracts z 


Investigation of administra- 
tion of the Wagner Act. 
Curtailment of Government 
expenditures and balancing of 
the budget “as soon as possible.” 
Relief administration by local 
communities 
More rigid enforcement and 
strengthening of anti-trust laws 
Reduction of unemployment 
insurance taxes for “stabilized 
industries.” 
Confinement 
building activities 
of slums. 
Principles of the Robinson- 

Patman and Miller-Tydings Acts, 

and of installment selling, were 

endorsed. Legislation to curb 
chain stores was urged. 

Government competition with 
private business and encourage- 
ment of consumer cooperatives 
were opposed. 

The resolutions committee dropped 
recommendations of the individual 
committees for repeal of the Wag- 
ner Act and in opposition to any 
wage and hour legislation. For the 
latter it substituted: 

“We question the merit of a stand- 
ard wage and hour bill because of 
geographical differentials.” 


AID ASKED FOR EXPORTERS 


9f Government 
to clearance 


On the other hand, one recom- 
mendation not discussed by the con- 
ference was inserted. This urged 


study of means whereby manufac- 
turers and exporters could obtain 
financial aid “for extension of credit 
to foreign purchasers of American 


goods.” This presumably looked to 
repeal of the Johnson Act banning 
loans to nations indebted to the 

ited States, insofar as credits to 





such nations would be concerned 

In conclusion, the message 
pressed to the President “our belief 
that business will flourish when rela- 
tionships between Government and 
business are more clearly charted; 
when capital is availiable to business, 
the freedom of ac- 
financial stability 


ex- 


bringing with it 
which only 
can give.” 

The conference had its inception 
in hundreds of letters to the White 
House. As explained by the Presi- 
dent, the writers asked why atten- 
tion was not paid to their problems 
and pleaded for a chance to come to 
Washington 

It was suggested that they forward 
by mail their desires regarding pol- 
icy; but still they wanted to speak 
personally. Leaders of major indus- 
tries and of unions had been heard 


tion 


The dilemma presented, said Mr 
Roosevelt, was that if no conference 
were called certain agencies would 


say the Administration was “throw- 
ing small business down”; and if a 
conference should be held the diffi- 
culty of organizing it efficiently was 
evident 


DOORS THROWN OPEN 

Once the decision was made, those 
formally invited were only the let- 
ter writers, about 500. Since all 
could not visit the White House, the 
Department of Commerce devised a 
plan for conference organization on 
the basis of topics the letters had 
covered. No tax committee was pro- 
vided for, however. 

It became apparent that to limit 
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The full text of recom- 
mendations to the President 
by the “Small Business Men’s 
Conferencc” appears on 
page 11. 

Page 12 is devoted en- 
tirely to photographs of the 


conference in action. 





Roose - 


the platform 
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IEWS of “big business” leaders about Adminis- 

tration policies long have been known. .. . Now 
the “little fellow” has had his say. ... While a few 
shouters at the recent Conference got their names in 
the headlines, an overwhelming majority worked 
Did 


from the “big business” 


hours in committees ... their conclusions 


differ essentially view- 


point? The answer and how it came about is out- 


lined herewith. 





discouragement, 
+ 








the attendance would result in pro- real estate operators, engineers and 
tests, so the doors were thrown open manufacturers of all Scores 


sorts 











disgust 
“We should have known better 
declared one who said he was not 
interested in getting his name in the 
newspapers. “What could you 
expect in a general meeting of ‘rv 
when no rules aré 


others 


else 


ged individualists’ 


in force against the few ‘crackpots’ 


REAL PROGRAM AHEAD 
As turned out 
soon. What looked like a 
on the first day was turned 
something far different, at the 
expense of some hard feeling, by the 
firmness of the permanent chair- 
man, Fred Roth, a wholesale shoe 


dealer of Cleveland 


9. 


he spoke too 
hopeless 
mess 


into 


f 


Starting off gently, Mr. Roth said 
“This is not a whitewash meeting 
You are stockholders in the biggest 
business in the world and it behooves 








WOMISGEIAI® “LITTLE BUSINESS” SPEAKS OUT: 
IT THINKS THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD DO 


+ employed only 15 people, a cry of 
“You'll do!” settled the argument. 
Troubles which afflict small busi- 

ness are no different from those 

affecting large business,” he cone 


tinued. “Let it not be said that we 
oppose ‘big business.’ I don’t be- 
lieve the Administration is hostile 


to business, which must provide pri- 
vate employment. Nor do I believe 
that business is helped by officials 
who go around threatening it with 
more restrictions.” 

An outburst of applause indicated 
general agreement 

Mr. Roth then permitted discus- 
sion from the floor. So many un- 
dertook to orate on personal busi- 
ness problems and to*proposed pana- 
ceas, however, that bedlam ensued. 
One man demanded an “opening 
prayer,” another swore loudly. 





























All one had to do te get in was to | of them held prepared statements, You to conduct yourselves in _ As if in desperation, Mr. Roth 
sign a card stating his business and “solutions” of the problem, their own mannet In your eagerness o serve finally asked the special committees 
home. He paid his own expenses balance sheets little business, please be < areful to to convene at once. He stayed at 
} . liv iy ‘astrail) va) rice + t y r leg ( " 
More came than those originally in- Would-be speech-makers already  eSain remarks that may lea ) | the rostrum for a session on “mis- 
ie} tet t ai o lew t ae > 
vited crowded the platform. Ernest G debate that will do no g00d We want cellaneous prbolems” while the ma- 
Tension predominated from the Draper, Assistant Secretary of Com- & constructive program jority of conferees broke into groups 
start of the meeting. The expres- merce and temporary chairman, Challenges of his selection by Mr to debate on wages and hours, in- 
sions of those who occupied every could hardly get order. The restless- Draper to be chairman arose dustrial loans, Social Security and 
seat of the Department of Com ness was a harbinger of trouble to “He’s hand-picked!” “It’s a other questions 
merce auditorium and crowded side come packed meeting!” .. . “Out with The general meeting heard a mix- 
aisles were grave. Numbering 1,000 By the time the conference was him!” ture of laments about individual 
or more, they included laundry men, closed, almost half the seats were But after Mr. Roth explained ne | difficulties with tax forms and labor 
bakers, salesmen, furniture dealers, empty. Some had left expressing had built up his own business and [Continued on Page 15.] 
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Withthe Committees 
Laws in the Making 


Pensions for World War widows. 
Battle over highway funds. 
“Equal rights” for women. 


program for pensions to World War widows 
and orphans, deficiency appropriations {for 
upkeep of the Government, a battle royal tor 
continued enlarged Federal highway ala to th 
States, more “equal rights” for women, nat 





defense revelations and investigations figure 
the committee activities of Congress. 


Pensions: 

For the first time, widows 
World War veterans would receive pensions based 
ther the veterans 
re- 


and orphans of 





only on service of veterans, whe 
are disabled or not, under a bill 
ported to the House by its Committee on Pen- 


favorably 


sions. 
The widow would receive $22 a month, the first 
other children $4 a month. 





child $6 a month, 
Children over 16 would not be eligible. 

the widow would depend on mar- 
before 1941 but if she is 
hildless the marriage m have been by July 3, 
1931. The veteran must re served at least 90 
days between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, and 
: have been in uniform when the armis- 


Eligibility of 


riage to tne veteran 






he must 
tice was signed. 

esent law, the Government is paying 
compensation to World War veterans’ families 
only when the veterans’ death was from a dis- 
ability entirely service-connected, or, in another 
group of cases, from at least 20 per cent disability 
resulting from war service. 


Under pr 


A Veterans’ Administration report estimated 
families of 188,400 dead veterans probably would 
be eligible under the pending bill, with not more 
than half that number to apply at the start. 
to the Government would be 
year and possibly twice that 
sum in the second year. Committee Chairman 
Gasque (Dem.), of South Carolina, who intro- 
duced the bill with the endorsement of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and other veterans’ or- 
ganizations, explained it would upset the Presi- 
dent’s economy program but argued that should 
not stand in the way of enactment. 


Roads: 

While the President's economy message of Nov. 
29 recommended cutting Federal aid to States 
for highways down to a future ceiling of $125,- 
000,000 annually, as it formerly was, the House 
Committee on Roads has-been holding hearings 
on a bill to continue the present Federal pro- 
gram of $218,000,000 annually. 

At the same time Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of 
Ohio, conferred with the President on a proposal 
to establish a Federal corporation to build, on a 
self-liquidating basis, an $8,000,000,000 transcon- 
tinental highway system, with 2 300-foot right 
of way, each line of traffic to be separated by a 
strip of land. 

A super-highway plan also was advocated by 
Thomas H. McDonald, Chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, in testifying before the House 
Committee. He suggested Congress authorize 
surveys for that purpose. Corporations, he said, 
could be created to buy rights of way, the edges 
of which could be sold at a higher price when 
the super-highways are completed, thus making 
the projects self-liquidating. 

Mr. McDonald favored a 20-year Federal aid 
program, requiring at least the present amount 
of annual appropriations. 

The witness pictured the necessity of replacing 
existing mileage, of national defense in the road 
picture, need of wider, straighter roads at great- 
er cost to meet increasing automobile speeds. 

Robert B. Brooks, member of the Missouré 
Highway Commission, said reduced Federal aid 
would disrupt State plans, cause diversions of 
gasoline and registration fees away from high- 
way use, affect safety, menace war-time com- 
munications, retard farm-to-market transport 
and curtail road construction generally. 


Labor: 

Prospects are “very bright” for wage and hour 
legislation at session of Congress, Chair- 
man Norton, of the House Committee on Labor, 
told the press after a conference with President 
Roosevelt. 

“I think you can say the bill will be revised,” 
she added. “The bill ought to be reached by the 


The estimated cost 
$36,000,000 the first 


end of March 

Mrs. Norton said some Representatives who 
have been in opposition, particularly from the 
South, had changed their attitude. The Presi- 


dent, she added, is 


ment at this session. 


very anxious for its enact- 


Women’s Rights: 

While the Nineteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution provided equal suffrage for women, there 
is a new proposal for a constitutional amendment 
on which the Senate Committee on Judiciary will 
have a hearing Feb. 7. It would declare “men 
and women shall have equal rights throughout 
the United States and every place subject to its 
jurisdiction” and that “Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by appropriate leg- 
islation.” 








Status of Major Bills 


H. R. 8730, National Housing Act Amendments of 
1938; President signed Feb. 3. 

H. R. 8505, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938; 
agreed to in conference Feb. 3. 

H. J. Res. 571, Appropriations, including $39,000,000 
to pay for sugar control; President signed Feb. 4. 

H. R. 9306, First Deficiency Appropriations ($27,- 
588,524); Passed House Feb. 4. 

H. R. 9181, District of Columbia Appropriations; 
($45,827,322); Passed House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 8947, Treasury-Postoffice Departments appro- 
priations ($1,401,847,663); Reported to Senate Feb. 3. 

S. 2463, Authorizing more medical and dental! officers 
for the Army; President signed Jan. 29. 
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Senator Lewis 


ROM Senator Johnson, whose demand for a public statement of the 
Administration's foreign policy, touched off a lively debate, came 
the suggestion that the President's Chicago “quarantine” speech put 
this country “in the pusillanimous position of having threatened a na- 


tion and not carried through.” 


Senator Lewis, however, saw the confusion originating, not 


Senator Borah 


Senator Johnson 


Senator Pittman 
Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood 


WITH WORDS AND GESTURES THE SENATE TALKS “FOREIGN POLICY” 


the President's expression, but from officials of foreign nations who de- 
fined his expression to suit their own policies. 

Senator Borah warned that the United States was risking war by let- 
ting the world believe it was in a “tacit alliance” with Great Britain. 


Senator Pittman, taking issue with the Idahoan, declared that the 


from 


United States was avoiding “alliance, either for offense or defense”. 





(JQCSGELI8 DEMANDS FOR A STATEMENT 
OF FOREIGN POLICY—THE HOUSING BILL WINS 


IKE thundering guns of challenge, the voices 

of Senators Borah and Johnson — voices 
heard together before in other great foreign 
policy debates—boom out in the Senate demand- 
ing to know the direction and intent of our for- 
eign policy. 

While the Navy Department laid its case be- 
fore the House Naval Affairs Committee in sup- 
port of the new $800,000,000 program sought by 
the President, Senate debate on the issues of 
war, and peace topped most other matters of in- 
terest for the week on Capitol Hill. 

What are the purposes of the new Navy pro- 
gram: National defense or policing the world? 
Does the President intend to risk war by using 
the Navy to “quarantine” agressors in conflicts 
to which the United States is not a party? Is 
there a “tacit alliance” with Great Britain? 

Such were the questions of the two Republi- 
can Senators from California and Idaho, to 
which Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, sought to give reassuring answers. It 
was Senator Johnson who opened the incisive 
colloquy. 


“At this time,” said he, 


“when all the peoples of 
IS ATTACKED BY the world are on edge 


SENATOR JOHNSON = and jittery I want no one 
man to have the right in secrecy to deal with the 
destiny of my country. I should like to know 

.. what the foreign policy of the United States 
is. I do not know it. Other Senators do not 
know it. No one knows it. The Senate ought 
to assert itself and learn the foreign policy of 
the United States before it embarks on a journey 
which parallels one we took in 1917.” 

The Senator demanded to know the meaning 
of the President's threat in his Chicago speech 
some weeks ago, to “quarantine” Japan, and 
whether that had connection with the new de- 
mand for a 20 per cent augmentation of the 
Navy. 

Senator Borah chimed in by recalling that the 
British Secretary for Foreign Affairs had re- 
cently told the House of Commons that Britain 
and the United States have an “understanding” 
on foreign affairs, the nature of which “he could 
not reveal.” When we are “building a Navy the 
like of which has never been known in time of 
peace,” the Idaho Senator said, he wanted to 
know if there is a “tacit alliance’ with Great 
Britain. 

“We want no alliance, open or secret, written 
or oral,” he declared. “All these things cannot 
be whistled down the wind. They are what make 
foreign policy. They are the things which put 
nations into action. They are the very things 
that brought on the World War.” 


SECRET DIPLOMACY 


Senator Pittman replied 
that the nation’s acts 
DECLARED TO BE rather than speeches of 
BASIS OF POLICY public officials should be 
primarily considered in assaying its foreign 
policy and he rebuked any attempt “to play on 
words” in connection with the President's 
“quarantine” speech. 

“I approve every act our Government has 
taken in its foreign policy,” the Nevada Senator 
declared. 


NON-INTERFERENCE 


+ 


“Noninterference and nonintervention in the 
affairs of other governments” is the keystone of 
our “very distinct foreign policy,” he asserted. 
“We have not entered into any combination 
with any foreign country looking to any kind 
of defense of this country, any kind of defense 
of any other country, or any military aid to any 
other country.” 

In the light of world conditions Senator Pitt- 
man asserted his belief that “the cheapest thing 
this country ’cah do... is to spend a few billion 
dollars to warn the world that we alone, with- 





“Secret diplomacy” is attacked in 
the Senate. Are we headed for war 
while the people are kept ignorant of 
it? 
demand a clearer statement of for- 
eign policy. 


Some Senators fear we are and 














out alliance and without assistance from any 
other country, will destroy any government that 
attacks us.” 

Senator Pittman did not have the last word, 
however, for later in the week Senators Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, and Bone (Dem.), 
of Washington, reopened the subject with fur- 
ther demands for definitions of foreign policy 
to justify the new $800,000,000 Navy program. 

House Majority Leader Rayburn gave notice 
that he would seek to have the House consider 
this week the Hill bill, for drafting industry as 
well as man-power in wartime to “take the 
profits out of war.” In a House speech, Repre- 
sentative Sumners (Dem.), of Texas, voiced ap- 
prehension lest the American people be swept 
into war by propaganda. 

Besides floor and cloakroom discussion of the 
new Navy program, Congress upholders of the 
Neutrality Act, including such Senators as 
Messrs. Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, Johnson, 
and Bone (Dem.), of Washington, renewed 
their insistence that the President should pro- 
claim the Neutrality law in effect, because of 
Japanese Foreign Minister Hirota’s official dec- 
laration to the Japanese Diet within the last 
few days that a “state of war exists” between 
China and Japan. 
HOUSING BILL After being in special 
VICTORIOUS BY and regular weer for 10 

weeks, Congress has just 
NARROW MARGIN completed final action on 
the first piece of major legislation recommended 
by the President at the opening of the special 
session last November. The Senate has fol- 
lowed the House in finally approving the joint 
conference committee report on the Adminis- 
tration’s housing bill which now has become law. 
(See Page 2.) 

The report had an extremely “close squeak,” 
however, when adopted by a 42-40 vote. The 
minority made a strong fight for restoration of 
the Lodge amendment, to provide that “prevail- 
ing wages” of localities should be paid for all 
building undertaken with aid of Government 
credit under this law. The Lodge amendment 
had been stricken out in conference, although 


originally adopted by a 50-17 vote of the Senate. 
(For transcript of the debate, see Col. 5). 

A second major piece of legislation, the crop- 
control bill, that has been hanging fire in joint 
conference committee for more than a month, 
has just come to the stage of agreement and 
awaits final Congress approval. 

Of the other major legislation that the Pres- 
ident summoned Congress into special session 
last November to pass—the wage-hour bill, the 
Executive reorganization bill, the power-control 
bill—none is ready for floor consideration, as 
is also the case with tax revision, still held up 
in the Ways and Means Committee. 

Meanwhile three major appropriations bills 
passed by the House await Senate action when 
the anti-lynching bill is out of the way. Except 
for the oratorical toray into foreign policy and 
“time out” to consider the Housing bill con- 
ference report, the anti-lynching bill has re- 
mained the main matter of business before the 
Senate. 


Senator Wagner 


em.), of New York, co- 
OF ANTI-LYNCHING sponsor of the anti-lynch- 


BILL DEFENDED ing measure, took the 


floor to defend it against charges of unconstitu- 
tionality. Ample judicial precedents exist, he 
said, to support the fact that “Congress has the 
authority to stand behind the States as guaran- 
tor of the rights and privileges” declared in the 
14th Amendment, which provides that no State 
may deprive any person of “life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 


CONSTITUTIONALITY 


Senator Wagner said the proposed law would 
only “hold liable the officers and county sub- 
divisions whose wilful neglect results in a 
breach by the State of its duty under the 14th 
Amendment to afford due process and equal 
protection. It applies only where such wilful 
neglect is shown of record, in a trial in the 
Federal Courts; it does not apply if appropriate 
care was taken by those to whom the State dele- 
gated powers of police.” 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah replied that 
the bill was an effort of Northerners to “sell 
the States down the river” to form a “central- 
Senator Bilbo (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, declaring he was primed to talk 
for 30 days if necessary, held the floor with a 
speech demanding the deportation of all Ne- 
groes to Africa, 

Despite a 52-34 vote Feb. 4 against a motion 
of Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia to lay 
aside the bill, its opponents planned to renew 
efforts to that end this week. The minority 
favorable to the Glass motion included 30 Dem- 
ocrats, three Republicans and one Independent. 

Debate on the inotion produced a warm-ex- 
change of accusations between Senators Glass 
and Wagner over who was responsible for “ob- 
structing the business of the Senate.” 

The House had a relatively light week, being 
ogcupied for the most part with the District of 
Columbia appropriations bill. It also passed a 
$27,588,524 deficiency appropriation bill carry- 
ing supplemental 1938 funds for a number of 
Government agenciés. 


ized Nazi government.” 








Wages and Housing: 
A Clash in the Senate 


“Prevailing pay” vs. annual wage 
scale. Unions’ stand. States 
split on question. 


|g toncen to defy demands of the American 
Federation of Labor or demands of the Ad- 
ministration was the dilemma facing Senators 
when Senator Lodge (Rep.), of Massachusetts, 
strenuously pressed for retention in the Housing 
Bill of his prevailing wage amendment, that had 
been eliminated in joint conference committee 
after having been originally approved by the 
Senate. 

The amendment provided that for all work on 
housing, financed with aid of the Government 
under this law, workmen should receive not less 
than the prevailing wages of their localities. The 
A. F. of L. fought for the amendment. The Ad- 
ministration opposed it as impracticable ana 
likely to defeat the purposes of the law by unduly 
increasing building costs. 

After a session of hard-hitting discussion, the 
Senate voted to accept the joint conference re- 
port, without the Lodge amendment, by the close 
vote of 42 to 40. Excerpts from the debate: 

SENATOR RUSSELL (Dem.), of Georgia: I should 
like to ask ...if, as a matter of fact, the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his message to Con- 
gress before the prevailing-wage amendment was 
offered and voted into the bill, did not state that, 
in his opinion, such legislation would be inadvis- 
able?... 

SENATOR BULKLEY (Dem.), of Ohio: The Presi- 
dent’s message unquestionably contemplated a 
possible reduction in hourly wages, but, as to 
what effect that might have on this amendment, 
Senators are free to form their own opinions. ... 


A LONG-TERM VIEW 


SENATOR WAGNER (Dem.), of New York: I votea 
for the Lodge amendment... But there is a fac- 
tor involved which I had not thought of... We 
have been talking about securing for the worker 
a higher annual wage. One of the great difficul- 
ties, particularly in the building industry, and the 
reason for the high hourly wage in that industry, 
is that there are only a few months of sporadic 
employment throughout the year. ... I think 
everybody agrees it would be a much better plan, 
as the President states, if we could provide a 
method by which the worker, because of large- 
scale building projects, could be employed more 
steadily throughout the year.... That particular 
effort would be absolutely frustrated by the Lodge 
amendment.... 

If we ever come to the time when we in this 
body pass laws saying how much a bricklayer 
shall receive per day, how much a carpenter shall 
receive... we will destroy unionism and freedom 
of collective bargaining and advance on the road 
toward fascism. The danger I see in this amend- 
ment is that it goes to the point of attempting to 
fix the law what the workers have a right to 
achieve for themselves through collective bar- 
gaining.... 


BUILDING UNIONS’ SUPPORT 


SENATOR LopGE ‘Rep.), of Massachusetts: Why 
are all the building-trade unions in favor of this 
amendment?... 

SENATOR WaGNER: I think in this instance they 
are mistaken. ...I1 do not want to nullify a 
measure which I believe in time will put two or 
three million men back to work, and revive an 
industry which has suffered since 1929.... 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.), of Texas: Has the 
Senator any scheme worked out whereby he can 
give building lapor a yearly income over the 
whole year? ... 

SENATOR WaGNER: A number of agreements have 
already been made by labor organizations when 
there has been assurance of a long period of un- 
employment—which may not be for an entire 
year, but on a project taking a long time to com- 
plete. ... Nothing that we do should interfere 
with their freedom to contract according to what 
they deem is to their best interests, by the proc- 
ess of collective bargaining. ... 

SENATOR CONNALLY: If what the Senator from 
New York says is true, then there was no use in 
passing the National Labor Relations Act... . 

SENATOR WaGNER: The Labor Relations Act was 
passed to give workers an opportunity to organ- 
ize and, through their organization, to control 
the price which is to be paid for their services. 
That was a fundamental change in our law and 
an emancipation of the workers.... 


A REVERSAL IN CONFERENCE 


SENATOR LopceE: This amendment . . was 
adopted by a vote of 50 to 17. That is almost 
three to one... . Then the amendment went to 
conference, and I am reliably informed that 
among the six Senate conferees it was defeated 
by a vote of four to two.... That is a travesty on 
any kind of representative system of govern- 
ment.... 

We come to the words of the President of the 
United States: “I have said so frequently ...e 
that I am opposed to wage reduction... .” 

SenaToR McKELuaR (Dem.). of Tennessee: I am 
very much in favor of this bill. and the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Massachusetts has 
offered to the bill seems to me to be a very wise 
ONG... 

SENATOR SCHWELLENBACH: I believe in the prin 
ciple of high wages; but I am not willing to agree 
to an amendment which would completely de- 
stroy and nullify the whole Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. .. . 

SENATOR McNary (Rep.), of Oregon: I shall ask 
for a quorum and a roll call, at which time we 
will determine whether or not conferees on the 
part of the Senate may disregard a vote of the 
Senate, as was the fact in this case.... 

SENATOR MrinTON (Dem.), of Indiana: What the 
Senator from Massachusetts is interested in is 
not the people who wor. ..He wants to “knife” 
the bill . . . he wants to put something into it 
which will take the very vitals out of it.... 

SENATOR WHEELER (Dem.), of Montana: I do 
not think it is fair for the Senator to say that 
those of us who wish to write into the bill a 
provision for the prevailing wage scale desire to 
“knife” the bill. 
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| Does the “Good Neighbor” policy exist within American 
| borders? ... There are no customs stations or tariffs as such 
between the States... . But this does not mean that a citizen 
can travel unchecked across the country as in the “horse 


| and buggy” days. 


a problem for the future... . 


MYHE world at large regards the 
| United States as a trade” 
But is trading 
“free” in fact? 
Merchants 
pioneer 


free 
area to what extent 
manufacturers In 
engage in in- 
terstate commerce relatively un- 
hampered. They did not need to 
consider whether a State line could 
be crossed without being stopped by 
sre was no necessity for 
familiar with 
ations before being 
goods or produce wi 
kets in a 
Now much o 
Barriers exist some States in the 
form of “port of entry dif- 


ferential taxation favoring home in- 


and 


times could 


countless 
that 
mar- 





sure 





uld reach 
neighbor State 
f that is changed 
laws, of 
dustries, of 
and similar 
contend, are 
of the first Art 


ine restrictions 
devices which, 
violative of the spirit 
icle of the Constitu 


quarant 





critics 


tion, which says 
“No State shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, lay any impost 
or duties on imports cr exports, 
exeept vhat may be. absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspec- 


tion laws 
industrial advance- 
frequently has 
been attributed to the limitation 
there imposed. Illustrative of the 
importance attached to it from the 
first was this reminder by the Su- 
preme Court in 1824 
“If there was 
riding over every other 
tion of the Constitution, it was to 
keep commercial intercourse among 
the States from all invidious 
and partial restraints 


Economic and 
ment 


of the country 


one object 
in the adop- 


any 


free 


“Restraints” nevertheless have ac- 
cumulated, and increasingly since 
1929. The subject appears to be com- 
ing to the forefront among business 





men engaged in interstate trade. In- 
terviews with their representatives 
indicate a fear that, unless the trend 
is arrested, a time may come when 
ly impossible to con- 





it will be virtual] 


... The trend toward trade barriers poses 


Its growth is traced herewith. 





+ duct much interstate business as it 
is now conducted. 

No State collects a tariff 
A variety of taxes and licensing fees 
having the effect of tariffs are im- 
posed in many States. 


AUTO INDUSTRY AFFECTED 
The automobile industry is af- 
fected perhaps more than any other. 


as Such. 


A spokesman for the manufactur- 
ers cited a law enacted in Wiscon- 
year unde: which number 


! 
| sin last 
{| plates are required for motor vehi- 


cles driven into the State for sale. 
The fee is $25 for the first set of two 
plates and $3 for each additional 


set 

Also, certain States and munici- 
palities collect individual 
new automobiles being transported 
to or through the locality. A Keno- 
sha, Wis., transport company is now 
suing Nebraska and Wyoming, and 
Cheyenne and Casper in Wyoming, 
on the ground that such fees are il- 


fees on 


+2) 
egal. 


THE PORTS OF ENTRY 
If one of the forefathers were to 
return today and drive westward, he 

| doubiless would be surprised to see 
signs like this at the borders of some 
States 

| ALL TRUCKS AND BUSSES 


| ENTERING OKLAHOMA 
| MUST REGISTER AT 
' 


PORT OF ENTRY 
PENALTY $100 FINE 
“Ports of Entry” or “Inspection 
| Stations” are operating in ten States 
from Kansas westward. The sys- 
tem started in Kansas in 1933 and 
has spread, so that persons travel- 
ing on the highways at times have 
experiences similar to crossing na- 
tional boundaries abroad. 

The immediate purpose in Kansas 
was to prevent trucks from bringing 
in inferior gasoline and also to col- 
lect gasoline taxes. This has gradu- 





To the man whose friends 
have money problems 


What to say to people who want to borrow 








yy } 
When friends or 


relatives come to 


vou for assistance with their money 
problems, vou doubtless give them 
all@the help vou can. A loan when 
you can atiord it. Helpt advice 
when vou're obliged to say “‘no’’ toa 
request for cash 

Perhaps vou have often wondered 
what to sav at such moments have 
wisned that vou knew more about 
public lending agencies and the terms 
and conditions on which thev make 
cash loans to responsible men and 
woinen. To meet requests for this in 
formation we have just published a 
helpful booklet entitled For the 


ice is Alwavs Asked.”’ 


Man Whose Adv 


Loans without collateral 


This booklet begins with a short, im- 
partial discussion of whether a tamily 
J/ d borrow and what it should do 


when it does. Then it tells where peo 


ple without bankable collateral —the 


j 


people who most need cred 


t accom- 
modation -may obtain cash loans to 
meet emergencies 

Three kinds of loans are available 


to these peop most ymmMunities 


The booklet tells where and how they 





mav be made and the cost. There is a 
convenient table for quick comparison 
of their features. The concise explana- 
tion of how to compute rates shows 
the true cost of common tv pes of con- 
sumer loans. A final paragraph points 
out the risks for both borrower and 


lender of borrowing from friends 


Send for free booklet 
Household Finance has published this 
booklet to increase public knowledge 
of the sources of cash loans for con- 
sumers. You are invited to’send for a 


copy without obligation 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


+++ one of America's leading fomily finance orgenizetions 
with 228 bronches in 148 cities 


Houstnoip Finance Corporation 
Dept. USN-B 


919 N. Michigan Ave., € cago, Il 
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expanded there and 
other States. A survey by the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference 
shows that asserted purposes to as- 
sure safety on the roads, reduce 
congestion, etc.. have been subordi- 
nated to collection of State taxes on 
tobacco, fuel, liquor and of “ton- 
mile” taxes and license fees. 

Passengers’ lug sage is searched at 
some borders. The procedure is au- 
thorized in cases to guard against 
plant d!seases and pests; but there 
have been protests that the require- 
ments laid down are designed as 
much te protect local agricultural 
producers from competitive im- 
ports. 

An 
fornia 
said: 

“Every automobile, stage, or other 
vehicle arriving in California under- 
went a thorough inspection. Camp- 
ing equipment was thoroughly 
shaken out to remove insects: food 
boxes, personal baggage, trunks, car 
side puckets, tool containers, bag- 
gage compartments, etc., were 
searched to intercept any fruit or 
plants being carried and many lots 
of prohibited material were found.” 

The Highway Users Conference 
concluded that establishment of 
“ports of entry” approached the cus- 
toms idea and “does not comport 
with our philosophy of the States as 
a unit of the national whole.” Re- 
ciprocal understandings between 
the States to supplant the system 
were advocated. 

Some States have modified their 
entry restrictions. Proposals to set 
up the system in others have been 
defeated. Ai the same time, there 
are reports that the Texas and 
Georgia legislatures may consider 
establishing “ports.” One objection 


ally been 


the Cali- 
Agriculture 


annual report of 
Department of 


in 
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National 


tax payments. 


HE above map, based on data supplied by the 


Highway Users Conference, illus- 


trates where the traveler—tourist or merchant— 


is stopped at State borders for questioning and 


A study by the Conference said: 





to the method is based on 
does not apply to travel or 


Apparently with 
promoting rec 
Draper, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, recently said that 
ers can get the benefit of mass pro- 


only 


not subjected “to a wide variety of 


iprocity 





the fact it 
transport 


regulations 
boundary 
the intention of 
Ernest G 


case irom 





acted 


TEXAS 


every 
is crossed 
The Supreme Court has ruled in a 
California 
the prohibition repeal amendment, 


comparable legislation. 
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1938, BY THE UNrTep States News PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


“The Port of Entry system and that closely al- 


lied system of established border checking stations 


are both directly the results of experimentation. 


Tax needs, politics, and new problems of competi- 


tion in transportation and merchandising all had 
a hand in kindling the old idea into flame.” 





time a This has 


” 


political 


ber of State 
which tax and 
would be 


that, under 


States can require higher license other States which 
consum- fees of beer importers than of 
whotesalers of beer brewed in the The Michigan 
when distribution is State. Other States since have en- Commission voted to 


given 
“anti-discrimination” bi. 


egisiatures 


imposed 


rise, in turn, to 
is ina num- 
under 
other restrictions 
on liquors from 
are not imposed 


on liquors produced within the State. 


Liquor Control 
prohibit the 


sale there of beer manufactured in 


+ ten States from which about $3,000,- 
000 of the beverage had been im- 
ported annuaily, on the ground that 
those States discriminated against 
Michigan beer. The outlook is for 
the question to be agitated in many 
sections of the country in the 

months ahead 


WHAT DAIRY STATES ARE DOING 


Wisconsin and other 
have sought :ncreas- 
ingly to cut down the markets for 
oleoma:garine. Congress consented 
in 1902 to let the States do as they 
would about that commodity. For 
years the hincrances to shipment 
and sales were principally of a regu- 
latory nature. Higher State taxes on 
margarine have been invoked more 
in recent years 

Increased use of cocoanut oil im- 
ported from the Philippines in the 
making of margarine has resulted in 
some States using the taxing power 
in the interest of cottonseed, corn, 
peanut and cattle producers. Fred- 
erick E. Melder, in a comprehensive 
study of interstate trade barriers 
made public by the University of 
Maine, says this type of law 
“amounts to a State protective tariff 
on domestic fats and oils.” 

“It seems,” he adds, “to have been 
sponsored with the dual purpose of 
heading off the movement for ex- 
cise taxes on all margarine by dairy 


Similarly, 
dairy States 


States, and the desire to exclude 
foreign oils, particularly cocoanut 
oil, from the domestic margarine 


market 
SUPREME COURT ATTITUDE 


The Supreme Court in the last 
term took a broad view of both Fed- 
eral and State powers where ques- 
tions affecting interstate commerce 


[Continued on Page 15.] 

















TODAY WE ANNOUNCE A NEW LOWEST PRICED"CAR 





COMPANION CAR TO 


THE NEW 





priced” car. 





markable a price. 


used elsewhere. 


priced car. 











Don’t miss Hudson's “HOBBY LOBBY,” over the Columbia network every Wednesday evening. Tune to Station WJSV, 7:15 to 7:45 P. M., E. S. T 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


W: ARE naturally pleased at 
the tremendous amount of 


interest aroused by advance news 
of the coming of our new “lowest 


Let me tell you some of the rea- 
sons why Hudson, rather than any 
other company, is qualified to pro- 
duce so remarkable a car at so re- 


For nearly 30 years, this com- 
pany has been developing the prin- 
ciples of design and methods of 
construction which enable us to do 
the thing we are doing today. 

Our company has always oper- 
ated as a self-owned, self-managed 
organization. We have been able to 
work out certain basic engineering 
ideas, some of which at least have 
proved to be in advance of those 


As you probably know, Hudson 
engines are generally considered 
superior to others in smooth oper- 
ation, fine performanceand longlife. 

Hudson steel bodies are built in 
our own body plant, instead of be- 
ing produced elsewhere. This en- 
ables us to engineer body and 
chassis as a single rugged unit, 
stronger, yet free of excess weight. 

We have been able to develop an 
advanced type of brakes, combin- 
ing finest hydraulics with a sepa- 
rate mechanical reserve system 
that takes hold automatically from 
the same foot pedal if ever needed. 
This added safety should be par- 
ticularly important in a lowest 


The result is the car we are an- 
nouncing to you. A combination 
of size, room, smooth perform- 
ance, sturdiness and safety on 
the one hand and of remarkably 
low cost of ownership and oper- 
ation on the other, such as has 
never before been offered in a 
“lowest priced” car, 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


HUDSON Six e 





“HUDSON 112 


1938 HUDSON Terraplana « 











THE BIGGEST CAR THE LOWEST PRIC 
THE SMOOTHEST RUNNING! THE STURDIEST! THE SAFEST! 














You have heard about it. You have 
known it was coming. The new 
“lowest priced” car that owners of 
the “other three,” by actual test, have 
proved biggest and best of them all! 

This new Hudson 112 has been 
planned for years... but it is timed 
for today. 

In economy of ownership and op- 
eration, it measures up to every tra- 
dition of real lowest priced cars. But 
it sets new standards in roominess, in 
smoothness of operation, in safety, in 
sturdiness of construction, and in 
fine’ car features. 


A Big Car... and a Big Saving 


Here you will find the handling ease 
of a 112-inch wheelbase combined 
with an over-all length of 1871 
inches. And in this beautiful new in- 
terior — wider seats and more leg 
room and elbow room, by far, than 
in any other “lowest priced” car. 














YET ONE OF THE MOST ECONOMICAL! 





Here you will find the smoothness of 
performance for which cars built by 
Hudson are famous—83 horsepower, 
with remarkable gasoline economy. 

Driving a mew Hudson 112, you 
feel secure. It has a body all of steel, 
of course, with roof of solid steel. 
Safer stopping than any other “low- 
est priced” car. Wide vision that adds 
still further to safety. Strength and 
ruggedness in frame, axles, motor, 
never before offered in this price 
field. Longer life . . . at lower cost! 


Drive...Before Buying Any Car 


The new Hudson 112 is here today 
... ready for you. It is a worthy com- 
panion of the Hudson Terraplane, 
Hudson Six and Hudson Eight which 
are such outstanding values in other 
price groups. 

Come and see it... drive it. Let it 
prove everything we've said about it. 


Detroit, 
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Cartoonist Herbdloc 


ck fo 
“Now About Wage Cuts and Price Boosts— 


—— 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. President's Recovery Formula 








2. Bank Holding Question 


3. Armament Expenditures 


E President’s formula fol recovery—that 

wages be maintained at a high level but 
that prices be lowered—is viewed as impractica- 
ble by 81 per cent of commenting newspapers 
which voice the opinion that wages and prices 
react so on each other that an arbitrary level 
cannot be set independently for either. 

Industrial leaders and specialists in economics 
are quoted by these newspapers In support of the 
argument that such a formula would involve the 
expectation that business would willingly be con- 
ducted at a loss. 

The 19 per cent of commenting newspapers 
that approve the President's proposal declare 
that large mass production industries, such as 
some in the motor industry, have followed the 
President’s theory, have achieved success, have 
demonstrated its value. 


Bank Holding Companies 


OMMENTING newspapers are evenly divided 

on the economic value of holding companies 

in the banking field, which have been attacked 

by the President and the gradual elimination of 
which is advocated by Senator Glass. 

For the holding companies editors advance the 

argument that they safeguard banks in small 
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communities where otherwise the local bank’s 
resources would be limited. Also, it is said, credit 
is more mobile when a holding company con- 
trols a number of banks. 

On the negative side it is argued by editors 
that a local community is best served by an in- 
dependent local bank, especially as the deposit 
insurance system now affords greater security to 
depositors. The concentration of financial con- 
trol in distant cities is also said to be adverse 
to the proper functioning of a local bank in a 
small community; many editors argue that com- 
munities are best served when they manage their 
own banking insiitutions. 





Aiming for Defense 


IHE press in the main, indorses the President’s 
message calling for increased armaments, 
with the expenditure of nearly a billion dollars 
on an expanded Navy and other means of na- 
tional defense. 

It is contended that failure to recognize the 
need of preparedness in the face of aggressive 
acts affecting American interests abroad would 
eventually be more costly 

Special emphasis is placed on the fact that the 
American policy is defense and not aggression; 
that the country has at all times been a leader 
in the efforts to reduce armaments; and that it 
has participated in treaty making with other 
nations, intended to guarantee peace, but that 
other nations have ignored these treaties. 
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HOW EDITORS VIEWED "SMALL BUSINESS" GROUP 


Kewsgratz * 

HE conference of “small 

meeting in Washington with the President 
and his advisers, is credited by 65 per cent of 
commenting newspapers with making clear the 
definite needs of “small business.” To 35 per 
cent the gathering was not representative of 
the “small business” group and failed to make 
clear the objectives of that group. 

But the Washington Daily News (Ind.) does 
not agree with “those who seem to think they 
wasted their time and money.” It agrees there 
was chaos and conflict but says that was inevi- 
table and continues: 


business” men, 


“Multiply the Wash- 


7 “ ington conference by 10 
IS "DEPENDING ON or 20 thousand and you 


THE GOVERNMENT get a picture of millions 


of merchants and manufacturers in 48 States. 
All of them are worried and perplexed, yet 
divergent as their interests may seem, they are 
apparently united in one thought—that their 
future depends on some or many things that 
Government can do.... 

“The Administration should be impressed by 
the fact that out of the confusion a few demands 
emerged with such unanimity as to represent 
clearly the voice of small business. The Ad- 
ministration should discourage its speech- 
making members from attacking business for 
political purposes. It is notable that most of 
the little business men, excited as some of them 
got, carefully refrained from abuse of the Pres- 
ident and the New Deal.” 

With the conclusion that “great corporations 
are important in our modern economy, but it is 
still the John Smiths and Dave Browns who 
employ men in scores and hundreds rather than 
in the thousands, who are the sustenance of 
the lifeblood of commerce,” the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.) states: 

“The conference met amid such confusion 
that one can scarcely be blamed for emphasiz- 
ing the humorous aspects. 

“Who is responsible for this? Certainly not 


LITTLE BUSINESS 
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Cartoonist Morris in the Jersey Journal 


Still Afraid of His Shadow? 





the business men assembled; they are scarcely 
in a mood to stage a vaudeville show. 

“Did some people imagine that they could 
herd what they so patronizingly call ‘small 
business men’ into a group of spear-carrying 
stooges to fit into a background for a finely 
staged political demonstration? 

“If there is to be humor out of a serious situ- 
ation let the cap and bells be placed elsewhere 
than on the assembled business men.” 


“Despite the disorder 
of the session,” remarks 
VIEWED AS AIM the New York Sun (Ind.), 
OF CONFERENCE “what came out of it 
should astonish nobody who knows what is the 
matter with business at this time. What these 
owners of small enterprises need from the Fed- 
eral Government is no different from the needs 
that already have been made known by heads 
of corporations doing business in millions.” 


FEWER “CONTROLS” 


mmm 





“The demands on the Administration are not 
for financial aid or new laws, but for repeal of 
existing bars to business confidence; for with- 
drawal of unjust taxes, for amendment of the 
Wagner Labor Act to prevent union bosses 
from strapping business hand and foot, and for 
an end to the Administration's attacks on busi- 
ness large and small.” 


“The unfortunate beginning of the present 
discussion,” says the Washington Star (Ind.), 
“does not mean that the President is to be criti- 
cized for consulting with those who will be di- 
rectly affected by any remedial program he un- 
dertakes. It may be that the small business men 
will have left some constructive suggestions 
behind when they depart for their homes. If 
not, no great loss can result from having 
brought them here.” 


“It seems only yester- 
day,” says the New York 
GIVE UNCENSORED Herald , Seneas (Rep.), 
VIEWS OF NEEDS “that the bands of the 
New Deal were blaring their smiling leader's 
chosen theme song, ‘Happy Days Are Here 
Again.’ Now, as the ‘small business’ men fore- 
gather in Washington under the benign but 
vigorous sway of Secretary Roper and aids, 
nothing could be plainer than the need of a new 
melody. 


“INDIVIDUALISTS” 


“The need, in fact, has been visible the coun- 
try over for some time. But these stamping, 
shouting, individualistic Americans bring the 
topic to the fore as no polite group of hand- 
picked ‘big business’ men, suavely ushered into 
the White House, gayly lectured and cautiously 
let out again with their mouths carefully sealed 
by White House etiquette, could possibly do. 
The ‘little’ men are hand-picked, too, goodness 
knows. But they are plainly not so easily regi- 
mented or hushed. 


“They perform one admirable public service 
in any event. They reduce to complete absurd- 
ity the whole business of pretending that a rela- 
tively small group of any type of American has 
the faintest right to speak for his fellow-citi- 
zens.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 











Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be print- 
vd, letters must be signed and ad- 
dress given. 

What’s Wrong With the Railroads? 

Sir:—Many of the big-wigs of indus- 
try and commerce, politics, labor and 
management have had their say on the 
subject of increasing railroad rates and 
what really ails our sick railroads. May 
I offer a few observations on how the 
situation looks to one of the many mil- 
lions of Joneses who “pay the freight”? 
We are individually small, but actuaily 
the force that make the wheels go round, 
economically speaking. .. . 

The average man, as well as some big- 
wigs, agree that the railroads are largely 
to blame for high prices on coal, lumber 
and long-distance produce. It is, of 
course, noted by every observer how 
many commodities like livest6ck now go 
largely by truck. ... More and more we 
note how trucks supplant rail service, 
not only in short hauls of a hundred or 
two, but even clear across the conti- 
nent. ... In these various ways the rail- 
roads have in the past ten years or so 
lost two-thirds of their passenger and 
one-third of their freight revenues. 

Half of the railroad employes have 
lost their jobs since the war-time boom 
largely because of union activities for 
increased pay that railroad earnings 
could not support. And yet railroad la- 
bor demands more pay for less work 
while millions of potential customers 
must curtail their wants and _ seek 
cheaper modes of transport... . 

No large industry in America displays 
such poor salesmanship, lack of cour- 
tesy, indifference to customers as does 
the average railroad employe. . . .Rail- 
roads should try to sell more and better 
transportation. ... There are thousands 
of opportunities for more business. Ex- 
cursions to parks and playgrounds, fairs 
and sporting events, etc. Quantity and 
long distance, thousand mile tickets. 

Invent a really comfortable, adjusta- 
ble, single reclining car seat, no extra 
fare, for the multitude of long distance 
travelers who cannot afford Pullman 
fare and mileage. Even a Model T Ford 
has a more comfortable seat than a rail- 
way coach. Is there no Ford, Chrysler 
or Sloan in the rail industry? 
Lakefield, Minn EDWARD LAFOT. 


* A Good Word for the Rails 








Sir:—For a long, long time the public 
has been under the impression that the 
railroads in the United States have been 
asleep for a score or more years... . 
As a matter of fact, there has been as 
much progress in railroad transportation 
in the past 20 or 30 years as there has 
ever been in any like period in any in- 
dustry in the history of the country. 

The public should realize that rail- 
roads are efficient, that their troubles 
are not wholly of their own making. The 
railroad business is a volume business. 
It is most successful when it is worked 
to its capacity. Given enough to haul 
in big enough trainloads and enough of 
them, a railroad can make money haul- 
ing almost anything at almost any rate. 
They can operate these railroads today 
more cheaply, more efficiently and more 
serviceably than any other form of land 
transportation in the history of the hu- 
man race. WILLIAM G. GISH. 
Hampton, Va. 

x* * * 
A Veteran on National Defense 

Sir:—One year overseas with an Amer- 
ican Tank Battalion that saw plenty of 
action on the Somme Front, 1918—a war 
to end all wars—has left the writer cer- 
tain very definite conclusions, namely: 

1. There is no such war as the one 
that Will end all wars as long as nations 
persist in keeping their fingers in the 
other fellow’s “jam jar.” 

2. To be prepared at all times to turn 
war into a defensive one quickly. 

3. Seventy - million-dollar battleships 
running around over the world’s water- 
ways are a chip on this nation’s shoul- 
der, and brings naval rivalry which 
means war all over the world. Large 
warships are not useful to us in a de- 
fensive way. 

4. What we shall have use for, how- 
ever, will be small cruisers and destroyers 
(a large number of them) and submarine 
craft. Also adequate coast defense ar- 
tillery, bombing and pursuit planes. 
Our entire armament program should be 
along the lines of strictly defensive war- 
fare. Any nation that undertakes an 
offensive war deserves to go down in ob- 
livion. 

5. All our large cities, industrial cen- 
ters, and inland water areas ought to be 
adequately protected by anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery, machine gun pill boxes, and pur- 
suit planes. 

This talk of a big Navy and Mr. Hull's 
report to the Senate regarding our in- 








terests in China sounds too much like 
the crazy days of 1917, and certainly is 
not going over with the “cannon fodder” 
of this nation. ... Yours truly has drag- 
ged his belly over the last inch of foreign 
soil—and when he says foreign soil, he 
means any and all terra firma outside 
the good old United States. 

East St. Louis, Il. H. H. ASHBY. 
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Blames Credit Contraction 

Sir:—The depression was caused by a 
contraction of credit. It is impossible to 
sell as much goods on a cash basis as 
on a credit basis. The dollar is the 
foundation of all credit. And our credit 
structure must be built upon a sound 
dollar. By the devaluation of the dol- 
lar we have lowered our tariff 41 per 
cent, we have made the importer’s dol- 
lar worth 100 cents and the farmer and 
laboring man’s dollar worth only 59 
cents. We are paying $35 per ounce for 
gold that is worth only $20 per ounce. 

The devaluation of the dollar has 
caused money lenders to refuse to make 
loans on long-time and easy payments. 
Money lenders would loan the Govern- 
ment money to remove the snow from 
Pike’s Peak but will not loan industry a 
dime. ANDREW N. HILDEBRAND. 
South Bend, Ind. 

x * * 


Need for Cooperation 
Sir:—We want to congratulate you on 
your splendid editorial in your issue of 
Jan. 17. Let us all work together for a 
solution of the problems in the manner 
which you suggest. H. BOEPPLE. 
New York City. 
=z & @ 


Obstacles to Cooperation 

Sir:—When the Administration offers 
the left-handed olive branch, you think 
we should all grab hook and sinker and 
take it 100 per cent. With this I heart- 
ily disagree. You must see by this time 
how foolish such a conclusion on the 
part of business would have been. The 
serious fact is the Administration as now 
constituted is not dependable. . . . Mr. 
Roosevelt beckons with his left hand 
and smashes with his right. None of us 
with average intelligence fails to observe 
that. U. S. MUSICK. 
Cairo, Ill 

xe 


Obligations of Industry 


* Sir:—Our so-called industrial barons 
and advocates of “rugged individualism” 








omit facing facts. They as managers and 
trustees of the nation’s resources (own- 
ership is in relatively few persons) must 
provide employment even if it involves a 
turnover without profit, but without loss, 
or there is no alternative but the Gov- 
ernment “taking over.” Monopoly con- 
trol wrongfully used contains the seeds 
of its own destruction. This insistence 
on shutting down factories when a satis- 
factory margin of profit is lacking is 
within their legal rights, but it is with- 
out regard to handwriting on the walls. 
Tyler, Tex. F. G. SWANSON. 
x * * 

Lack of Congress Leadership? 

Sir:—This apparently drifting attitude 
of the American public does not seem 
strange when one realizes the lack of 
leadership which is so necessary in a 
democracy. Congress should be made to 
understand what they are elected for 
and the work that they must accom- 
plish if they are to represent the people. 
The responsibility of Congress to the 
people must be awakened... . 

What is needed is the reestablislgment 
of a confidence coupled with responsi- 
bility in the minds of our legislators. 
Let Congress quit fussing with local and 
personal endeavors and take over na- 
tional issues from top to bottom. 
Galveston, Tex. K. I. FOSDICK. 

x * * 


It’s Hard to Please Everybody 

Sir:—In my judgment you are the most 
dangerous and most plausible, unfair 
critic that the New Deal or a square 
deal has. A. A. ROSS. 
Lockhart, Tex. ‘ 





Sir:—The United States News is noth- 
ing more than New Deal soft soap... . 
It is full of New Deal intentions, accom- 
plishments and ideas, which mean not 
one thing to the crusty individual who 
is determined to paddle his own canoe. 
In 1932 there were two votes in my house 
for F. D. R. In 1940 there will be five 
votes against F. D. R. ED S. BACON. 
Harlowton, Mont. 

x * * 
Criticisms Unanswered 

Sir:—Appreciate your editorials more 
and more with each new issue. They 
certainly are to the point. If those who 
rail at them were to even attempt an 
analysis of situations you discuss, railings 
would cease. 

MRS. MAE SCOTT INGALLS. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


You Can’t Plug Up a Hole With Dynamite! 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. The Federal Housing Bill 





2. Railways and Their Needs 





3. The Labor Board's Acts 





ASSAGE by Congress of the Administration 

housing bill, in the judgment of 77 per cent 

of commenting newspapers, would increase em- 

ployment as well as a demand for materials, and 
thus improve general business conditions. 

But 23 per cent doubt any such general im- 
provement, because of probable increase in the 
national debt, the likeiihood of unwise building, 
and alleged overbuilt conditions in some sections 
of the country. 

Most editors agree that the measure is im- 
proved by elimination of the provision for pay- 
ment of a “prevailing wage.” They argue that 
cooperation of industry and labor alone will keep 
down costs and insure success to the program, 





Plight of the Railways 


ERTAINTY that the railroads must have in- 

A creased revenues and that their prosperity 
would greatly improve conditions in the country 
as a whole is expressed by 64 per cent of com- 
menting newspavders, while 36 per cent fear a 
loss of business under increased rates, and pro- 
pose consolidation, which, they say, should effect 

















Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
Lookout Mountain 





great economies in management. In the dis- 
cussion of consolidations the general opinion is 
expressed that government ownership must be 
avoided. 

Some rail executives are quoted as stating that 
traffic has touched bottom and is now on the 
upward trend. It is argued that if operating 
costs can be reduced, the roads can take advan- 
tage of the improvement and get back on their 
feet. 





Labor Board: Pro and Con 


ISCUSSION in the press of the efficiency and 
fairness of the National Labor Relations 
Board divides fairly evenly with half the com- 
menting newspapers favoring the investigation 
of the Board, proposed by Senator Burke of Ne- 
braska, and an equal proportion advising that 
the Wagner Act under which the Board operates, 
be permitted to function, with the authority 
granted by a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court and that, if any defects are found, amend- 
ments should be passed by Congress. 

It is observed that the high court ruled that 
decisions by the labor tribunal may be reviewed 
by a Circuit Court of Appeals and by it only, 
District Courts having no authority to obstruct 
Board hearings through injunctions. 

Comments which are favorable to the work of 
the Board point out that review procedure pro- 
vides a corrective against any errors that may 
be made by the Board. 

Advocates of an investigation are convinced 
that the Bogard is not impartial in disputes among 
labor unions, and that employers’ rights are not 
properly protected. 
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Rep. Carl Vinson 


Democrat, of Georgia, Chairman, 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 
HE preparedness program recom- 
mended by the President in his 
message to the Congress is most es- 
sential for the defense of the United 
States. 

In the preparation of the naval 
authorization bill in conformity with 
the President’s program, which is 
now under discussion in the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, every 
phase of the national defense has 
been weighed carefully and I am 
convinced that the national safety 
demands its passage by the Con- 
gress. National  self-preservation 
actuated the drafting of the bill and 
strict attention has been paid to the 
minimum national defense necessary 
to attain our national security 

The United States, since the World 
War, has made persistent efforts to 
bring other nations of the world in- 
to a pacific understanding, to fur- 
ther the cause of peace, and to bring 
about a reduction of armaments 

These efforts persisted in for fif- 
teen years by the United States seem 
to have accomplished little of last- 
ing value to America or to the world 

The Washington Treaty of 1922 
and the London Treaty of 1930 re- 
sulted from this effort but unfor- 

[Continued on Page 10.] 





See Page 10 for additional 
answers to 


The Question of the Week 








AMERICA’S proposed armament plans are the 
center of national and international discussion 
and what action should be taken upon them is 


The Question of the Week. 


To ebtain a cross section of national opinion, The 
United States News asked prominent figures in 
both peace and preparedness movements, as well 
as members of Congress, these questions: 


Do you think Congress should approve the 
program 
military preparedness recommended by 
the President in his special message ? 


augmented 


Do you believe the Administration should 
further clarify its foreign policy objec- 
lives in justification of such a program? 


Answers received are presented herewith and 
others will appear in the next issue. 


Senator Walsh 


Democrat, of Massachusetts; 
Chairman, Senate Committee 
' on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

BELIEVE Congress should approve 

the augmented program for naval 
preparedness as recommended by 
the President 

As to the augmented military pro- 
gram, I am not especially informed. 

I believe that the Administration 
should by word and deed make it 
definite and clear that its augment- 
ed program is not for the purpose of 
aggression, but is a wholly essential 
peace-time defense program. 


Mrs. Malcolm Douglas 


National President, American 
Legion Auxiliary, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph 


HE women of the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, vitally concerned 


in the security of their families as 
well as in the future of their coun- 
try, are heartily in accord with the 


President's recommendations for 
strengthened army and navy. 
The President's plan carries out a 
program we have been advocating 
for nineteen years. Every influence 
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we can bring to bear individually 


and the entire strength of our or- 
ganization will be used to secure this 
greatly needed legislation. 
Naturally, everyone would like a 
clarification of foreign policy, but 
with world conditions as they are 
this policy must of necessity be 
broad and elastic. We can only place 
our confidence in the President and 
Secretary Hull, with the hope that 
every means will be used to keep 
America at peace with the world. 


We believe that an _ honorable 
peace can be insured only by a 
strong national defense. The Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for early 


passage of a universal service law 
brings great satisfaction to us. We 
have advocated universal service 
legislation for 12 years as a definite 
contribution to America’s peace. 


Senator Duffy 


Democrat, of Wisconsin; Member, 
Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 
BELIEVE that an augmented pro- 
gram for naval and military pre- 
paredness is entirely proper under 
the world conditions today. 
I do not believe that the Adminis- 
tration need further clarify its for- 
eign policy objectives. 





He Stakes'2500 aWeek 


on His Knowledge of Tobacco... 


Robert W. Barnes 
— Independent Buyer — 
one of many tobacco ex- 
perts who smoke Luckies 


“TT OFTEN invest $2500 a week 
in tobacco— $2500 of my 
own hard-earned cash,” says 
Mr. Barnes. ‘So you can see that 
the only way I've stayed in busi- 
ness 10 years is to know tobacco. 
“Now I know Lucky Strike to- 
bacco and it’s top-grade. That's 
why I’ve smoked Luckies for 


eight years now. 


“Lots of other independent 
buyers, auctioneers, and ware- 
housemen I know smoke Luckies 


’ 


for the same reason.’ 


Yes, sworn records show that, 
among independent tobacco ex- 
perts like Mr. Barnes, Luckies 
have over twice as many exclu- 
sive smokers as have all the 
other cigarettes combined. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD “THE CHANT OF THE 
TOBACCO AUCTIONEER” ON THE RADIO? 
When you do, remember that Luckies use the 
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finest tobacco. And also that the “Toasting” 
Process removes certain harsh irritants found in 


: gil tobacco. So Luckies are kind to your throat, 





Daniel J. Doherty 


National Commander, 
The American Legion, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


UESTION ONE: Yes. Proper re- 
gard for national defense in 
view of existing world conditions 


leaves no alternative without jeopar- 
dizing the safety of the nation. 


Question Two: The American 
Legion advocates “proper neutral- 
ity policy determined in advance 


of any future war, to the end that 
this country will not be drawn into 
international disputes of any na- 
tion.” 

Formulation of such a policy is 
the prerogative of the duly consti- 
tuted authorities of Government. 





Rep. Maury Maverick 


Democrat, of Texas, Member, 
House Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


‘answers: 
EFORE any huge program of 
naval and military “prepared- 


ness” is attempted, we should ascer- 
tain our foreign policy. I refer espe- 
cially to the building of three addi- 
tional battleships at more than $70,- 
000,000 each, when we are already 
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in the process of building four 

Whatever our foreign policy, if 
peaceful, we do not need these bat- 
tleships. 


It will take five years to build 
them. Why rush them through 
now? 

Is a war to start, by the clock, 


five years hence? 

The “official opinion” of the Navy 
favors building these extra battle- 
ships. I am absolutely convinced 
that the best opinion, and the over- 
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Villard 


Contributing Editor to 
The Nation, a Liberal Publication, 


answers: 
DO NOT think that Congress 
should approve the augmented 


program for naval and military pre- 
paredness recommended by the 
President in his special message. I 
believe that it leads toward war, and 
not away from it and the dispatches 
already show that it is so accepted 
in Tokyo. 

As for value for stimulating 
the heavy industries, I quote to you 
President Roosevelt's own words at 
the Inter-American Conference at 
Buenos Aires, on Dec, 1, 1936, just 
fourteen months ago: 


lts 


“The employment that is given by 
the armament work is em- 
ployment, in that it builds no perma- 
nent struc and creates n 
sumers'’ goods the 
of a lasting prosperity We 
that nations guilty of these follies 
inevitably face the day either when 
their weapons of destruction must 
be 
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used against their neighbors o1 
when an unsound economy like a 
house of cards will fall apart.” 

I appeal from Philip drunk to 


Philip sober! 

In reply to your other question, of 
course the Administration should 
clarify its foreign policy, but I be- 
lieve there much going on be- 
hind the scenes with a view to win- 
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SHOULD CONGRESS APPROVE PROGRAM 
FOR EXPANSION OF ARMY AND NAVY? 
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Stiff policy 
eration 


with England, which 


eventually land us in war again. 


ng the American public to a very 
against Japan in coop- 
will 
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MYERS’S RUM 


“Planters’ Punch” BRAND 


*100°, FINE OLD JAMAICA-.--ALL 
OVER 8 YEARS OLD..-97 PROOF 


For free booklet containing many 
delightful recipes for making cheery 


Winter drinks write to 


R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., Inc., 
Dept. US-4, 57 Laight St., N. Y. City 
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The V°8 engine puts the Ford Truck 


class by itself when it comes to 








performance. But the Ford Truck gives 
you more than that. It combines V*8 speed 


and power with economy. 





economical V° 


Only Ford has found the way to make an 


8 Truck and sell it at a low price. 


It costs us more to build a V*8 engine but it 





costs you no 


more. Ford methods save you 





NEW 
1938 


many dollars in first cost and in operating cost. 

Every year for seven years the economy of 
the Ford V* 8 engine has been increased. Proof 
of that is written in black and white on the cost 
records of hundreds of thousands of owners. 

The new Ford V* 8 Trucks for 1938 are the 
best looking, most economical trucks in Ford 


history. There's a unit for practically every 


THE V-8 ENGINE 
COSTS YOU NO MORE 
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FEATURES OF THE 1938 FORD V°8 TRUCKS 


© New appearance for all units. 


room, softer seat cushions. For 


134-inch and 


More comfort, more head 


157-inch trucks 


—new, larger, quicker stopping brakes with the safety of steel 


from pedal to wheel — easier steering, new worm and roller type, 


with 18-inch wheel —new, larger, 


safer spindles. 


New 134- 


inch wheelbase giving 60-inch cab-to-axle measurement and 


improved load distribution. Entirely new one-ton truck line with 
full torque-tube and radius-rod drive, full-floating rear axle 
and other time-proved Ford Truck features. 


hauling and delivery need—including a new 


One-Tonner on the 122-inch wheelbase. 
Prove to yourself that the Ford V*8 Trucks 


do more work, in less time, at lower cost. See 








the nearest Ford dealer for an “on-the-job” 


test with your own loads and your own driver. 


FORD V‘'8 TRUCKS 
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INCLUDING A NEW One-Jomnerv 
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Gtizens 
lnformation 
Service 


Informing Workers 
Of Security Credits 


S THERE any way by which a worker can ob- 
tain information about vage account 
not, what 


from the Social Security Board? If 
procedure is contemplated for expediting this 
information? 








The Social Secur to 
answer inquiries Ss. 
The posting of these wage acct inder the 
old-age i I of the Social Sec y 
Act, is spe l ( 1s 

7 re 
work pi upon f wage 
é lc 5, a rtified 
y Boa > e Treasury to 
retu Sa 1e 
e B xpects to be 


worker as to tne 
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wages from now 0 
stead of semi-annually. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue of the Treasury has issued new return 
forms for this purpose, copies of which are ob- 
tainable from any collector of internal revenue. 





Educational Broadcasting 
Licenses Now Available 


How may local educational organizations and 
institutions obtain a fedeyal radio station 
license for non-profit educational broadcasting? 
Under a recent order of the Federal Com- 
nunications Commission, 25 ultra-high frequency 
radio channels, between the 41,000 and 42,000 
bands, are reserved for non-profit, non-advertis- 
ing educational broadcasts. 

This action, according to John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education, has 
tremendous possibilities for education. There is 
room in the reserved sector, he says, for at least 
1,250 local broadcasting stations. 

Rules governing operation of such stations 
provide that they must be for an educational pro- 
gram directed to specific schools in connection 
with regular courses of study or educational and 
entertainment programs for the general public. 

No sponsored or commercial program may be 
furnished by any such station, nor may any com- 
mercial announcements be made. 

The Office of Education, Interior Department 
at Washington, is collecting information to aid 
educational organizations in making application 
for these frequencies and to advise them on prob- 
lems of equipment, personnel and programming. 
Applications for licenses should be addressed to. 
the Federal Communications Commission at 
Washington. 


Census Plan For Covering 
Smaller Marketing Areas 


How can business executives make use of the 
Government in concentrating sales cam- 
paigns in the most promising areas? 

There is under way now a Census Bureau proj- 
ect, financed largely by WPA funds, to measure 
the areas of all minor civil divisions or town- 
ships in the United States to make it possible 
to compute by townships, for example, the popu- 
lation and other factors in Census statistics on 
a density basis and thus facilitate comparisons 
between potential markets 

In this way, manufacturers would be enabled 
to focus their promotional activities on areas 
which offer the greater opportunity for sales. 

This work, finai results of which will be 
promptly made available to any business con- 
cern, is designed to meet increasing demands of 
business for more information on sales possibili- 


ties of small geographic areas, and to help busi- 
ness in selecting and approaching markets 

The study will include information on public 
health, education, housing, taxation, agriculture 
and other subjects. The first computation will 
cover Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, West 


Virginia and Wisconsin. Later the other States 


will be similarly covered. 





Government Plan to Aid 
In Marketing of Candy 


’HAT Federal aid is available to manufactur- 
ers and distributors of confectionery in im- 
proving marketing conditions? 

The Department of Commerce, through its Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is mail- 
ing schedules to ali interested persons asking 
cooperation, by information and Suggestions, 
with a view to making more efficient the system 
of distribution of the products of the industry 

The form of schedule used in this study is de- 
signed to bring out a maximum of useful in- 
formation without unduly inconveniencing the 
reporting firms and individuals. All reports sub- 
mitted will be held confidential and the collated 
information will be published by the Department 
in a way not to reveal the activities of indi- 
vidual firms. The National £onfectioners Asso- 
ciation sponsors and provides financial assistance 
for this Government study. 
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Social Security 


MOUNTS paid to employes under a bonus plan, 
4 conditioned upon five years’ service with the 
company and based upon the company’s net profit 
for the calendar year prior to the bonus payment, 

itute wages within the meaning of the Social 





Security Act and are taxable at the rates in effect 
ng the year preceding that in which the pay- 
ents are made. Source: Internal Revenue Bu- 





reau, Jan. 31. 
x * * 


Services performed for the 
t 
his wife, who keeps the 


owner of a wholesale 
establishment by books, and 
by a minor son, who sweeps the floors and delivers 
orders, both at prevailing wage rates, do not 
constitute employment under Title 9, of the Social 


the 


Security Act, which makes exceptions as to family 
employment, but do constitute employment under 
Title 8, because it makes no such specific exception 
for family employment, and because the wife and 
services in a business for 
which they remunerated. The value of the 
board and lodging furnished by the husband-em- 
ployer to his wife and son are not to be included 
he is other- 
In- 


son regularly perform 





are 


in the computation of taxable wages, as 
wise obliged to support his wife and child. 
ternal Revenue Bureau, Jan. 31. 

x * * 

An executor of an estate, in performing services 
for the estate outside of the scope of his official 
dutics, becomes, with respect to those outside 
services, an employe of the estate and the remunera- 
tion he receives for the outside services constitute 
wages under the Social Security Act. Source, In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, Jan. 21. 

x * * 

Where an executor engages a person to perform 
certain of the former’s official duties in the admin- 
istration of an estate, that person, as to such 
services, is an employe of the executor for the pur- 
poses of the Social Security Act. 

x «ee 

For the purpose of the Social Security Act, a hus- 
band and wife domiciled in Texas are deemed to be 
the joint employers of all, individuals employed by 
each in the production of community income. In 
the case presented, the husband operates a linen 
supply business and employs less than eight indi- 
viduals. The wife owns and operates another busi- 
ness employing less than eight individuals. The 
question was whether separate returns should be 
filed for each establishment or whether the em- 
ployes and salaries should be combined and treated 
as a unit in view of the community property law of 
Texas. The number of employes of husband and 
wife should be combined and the aggregate taxable 
wages of all employed by the two should be included 
in Social Security returns. Source: Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, Jan. 31, 

x* * *& 

Brides of 1937-38, who obtained Social Security 
account cards before they were married, should 
send their new names to the Social Security Board 
to prevent confusion in the keeping of their wage 
accounts for Federal old-age insurance. A card for 
this purpose, designated as “Employee’s Request for 
Change in Records” may be obtained from any of 
the Board’s 323 field offices. Corrected account 
number cards will be sent to those who report their 
change of name. Source: Social Security Board, 
Feb. 2. 


Business Regulation 


OURTEEN companies, said to’ represent practi- 
cally the entire United States source of supply 
of chalk and wax crayons, water and tempera colors 
and certain other school supplies, and their trade 
association, The Crayon, Water Color & Craft In- 
Stitute, are ordered to stop practices which restrict 
price competition and keep prices at an artificial 
level. They are charged with making agreements 
to fix and maintain uniform prices, terms and dis- 
counts at which their supplies are to be sold, re- 
sold or offered for re-sale. Source: FTC, Feb. 3. 
x * * 

Shippers and motor carriers will have opportunity 
to file with the ICC at Washington, on or before 
March 1, any criticism, comment or suggestions of 
changes in a revised but still tentative draft of 
proposed safety regulations governing transporta- 
tion of explosives and other dangerous articles by 
all motor carriers. Source: ICC, Jan. 25. 

x «ek 

Authority to interpret soft coal price schedules 
and marketing rules.and regulations rests solely 
with the National Bituminous Coal Commission, and 
its 22 district boards have no authority to issue 
any ruling or to interpret any regulations which 
purport to have the authority of the Commission. 
District boards must submit all questions about 
prices and regulations direct to the Commission in 
writing. Inquiries by telephone will not be an- 
swered. The instructions are with a view to elim- 
inating all possibility of misinterpfetations of price 
schedules and regulations. Source: NBCC, Feb. 4. 

x ** 

Jewelry dealers are subject to prosecution if they 
represent that diamonds they offer for sale have 
been certified as perfect in accordance with Fed-4 
eral Trade Commission standards. The Commis- 
sion has not set any standards for diamonds. 
Source: FTC, Jan. 9. 

.: 2 2 

Correspondence courses in physical culture must 
not represent that instructions and prescribed ex- 
ercises will build up muscles, heal diseases, or trans- 








form the student, regardless of age or condition, 








—Harris & Ewing 


FIVE HUNDRED CAME TO WATCH THIS 
7s THE TRUTH. Out of sight are some 500 friends with floral greetings watching Ram- 
sey S. Black of Harrisburg, Pa., take the oath of office as Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Left to right: Roy North, Deputy Third Assistant; Mr. Black; Senator Joseph F. Guf- 
fey; Postmaster General James A. Farley and Rep. Guy J. Swope. 





into a person of superb strength and physical ap- 
pearance when the course and exercises will not 
accomplish those results. Source: FTC, Jan. 27. 
x* * *® 

Confectionery distributors must avoid packing 
their products so their sale to the public may be 
made by means of lottery or gift enterprises. A 
chewing gum company may not assemble in pack- 
ages for retail sale pieces of chewing gum with felt 
pennants to be given as prizes to purchasers, Chew- 
ing gum wrappers that bear certain letters which, 
when obtained in particular combinations entitle 
the purchaser to other merchandise, are prohibited. 
Source: FTC, Jan. 16. 





Construction 


ITY and country mortgages up to an aggregate 
of $3,000,000,000 may be insured under the Na- 
tional Housing Act Admendments of 1938. Prospec- 
tive builders of homes in the $6,000 class would be 
required to put up only 10 per cent of the purchase 
price, the Government insuring mortgages for the 
remainder. (Existing law requires the owner to 
make down payment of 20 per cent.) Mortgages on 
homes in the $10,000 class would be 90 per cent in- 
surable as to the first $6,000, and 80 per cent on the 
remaining $4,000. Source: National Housing Act 
Amendments of 1938. Signed by President, Feb. 4. 
xk * 

Borrowers under the new Housing Act would have 
25 years to pay and would pay 5 per cent interest, 
to which would be added a one-fourth of 1 per 
cent charge for insurance on the diminishing 
balance of the loan. Source: National Housing Act 
Amendments. 

: = 2 

Apartment projects costing not more than $200,- 
000 would be eligible for mortgage insurance on an 
80 per cent basis, subject to a cost limitation of 
$1,150 per room. Large scale construction of slum 
clearance type, costing up to $5,000,000, would be 
eligible for 80 per cent insurance. Source: Housing 
Act Amendments. 

x * * 

Farmers now will have the same rights as urban 
and suburban residents to obtain loans for the 
building of homes up to 90 per cent of the value of 
the property in some instances. Source: Senator 
Wagner, of New York, in reporting the Housing Bill 
to the Senate, Jan. 31. 











—Underwood & Underwood 
COMING—NEW REGULATIONS 
To Stewart McDonald, Federal Housing Admin- 
istrator, will fall the job of carrying out the rules 
laid down by Congress when it passed a new home 
building mortgage law designed to facilitate 
construction. 
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Labor 


After a strike is ended in which there has been 
considerable violence and the employer, found to 
have committed unfair labor practices, objects to 
taking back strikers found guilty by courts of com- 
mission of illegal acts, reinstatement should be on 
a selective basis, according to a recent ruling of the 
Labor Board. The principle of selection laid down 
is as follows: 

Employes found guilty of misdemeanors are en- 
titled to reinstatement on the ground that their 
offense is no worse than that of the employer in 
violating the Wagner Act. Those found guilty on 
criminal charges are not entitled to reinstatement. 
Source: Decision of the National Labor Relations 
Board, Jan. 25. 

ee = @ 


When an employe election is being conducted by 
the NLRB, the employer may have an observer pres- 
ent only if the unions involved give consent. Source: 
Decision of the NLRB, Jan. 26. 

$ @ @ 


If a union which clearly does not represent the 
majority of employes in a bargaining unit asks to be 
recognized as representative for all employes, the 
employer is within his legal rights to refuse to rec- 
ognize it. But if he wishes to avoid the disturbance 
attendant on an election, an alternative course is.to 
recognize the union as representative for its own 
members only while at the same time abstaining 
from bargaining with any other group barring its 
actual certification by the Board. Source: Answer 
of Labor Board official to question proposed. 

x * * 


When citizens of a town are brought in by a com- 
pany to address employes and urge them to abstain 
from affiliating with a national union and to join a 
plant union, the responsibility for such activity is 
the employer’s just as if he had used his own agents 
directly in trying to influence the choice of the 
workers. Such an attempt on the part of the em- 
ployer is forbidden by the Wagner Act. Source: De- 
cision of the NLRB, Jan. 19. 

x * * 


Although some lower courts have ruled that there 
is no labor dispute when a strike has been broken 
and the employer is operating normally, the Labor 
Board has repeatedly ruled that this outcome does 
not terminate a labor dispute and has accordingly 
assumed jurisdiction and made findings of fact and 


conclusions involving unfair labor practices. The 
reason why the courts find it necessary to rule on 
the question of the existence of a labor dispute is 
that the issuance of injunctions, except under 


strict limitations, is forbidden to Federal and many 
State courts in cases involving labor disputes. The 
Labor Board must also find that a current dispute 
exists before it is authorized to act. 





Taxes 


Income Taxes 


| yep rg of property in Kentucky on July 1 
of each year is the event which fixes liability 
for taxes thereon. Therefore, Kentucky property 
taxes, both real and personal, should be accrued as 
of July 1 for Federal income tax purposes. Source: 
Internal Revenue Bureau, Jan. 31. 

x * * 


Corporation Tax 

SOCIAL CLUB otherwise entitied to exemption 

under section 101 (9) of the 1936 Revenue Act 
and corresponding provisions of prior revenue acts, 
will not be denied exemption merely because it 
sold at a profit real property used for club pur- 
poses to avoid a financial burden which it was un- 
able to carry. The purposes and activities of the 
club are unchanged by the sale. Source: Internal 
Revenue Bureau, Jan. 31. 


? 








Do you 


? know 
. that- 


T is the tax accountants and consultants who 
are leading the “more abundant life” under 
the New Deal, in the opinion of Representative 
Bruce Barton (Rep.), of New York, who inserted 
a statement in the Congressional Record to show 
that a business enterprise, with a main office in 
New York and branches in five other States, has 
to file 21 Federal tax returns, 71 State returns 
and 5 city returns, a total of 97. 


xt 


ACH year the Federal Government buys a vast 
quantity of materials ranging from arma- 
ment for battleships to office supplies. Just what 
value this purchasing program might have in 
preventing business recessions or in promoting 
recovery is to be the subject of a Bureau of Labor 
tistics study if a resolution, approved Feb. 4 by 
the Senate Education and Labor Committee, is 
enacted. 





ook a 


HE question whether a corporation may be 

considered as a person has been revived by Mr’ 
Justice Black’s recent dissents from Supreme 
Court decisions in which he asserted that the 
framers of the Fourteenth Amendment did not 
regard a corporation as a person. This amend- 
ment to the Constitution requires, among other 
things, that no State deprive a person of life, lib- 
erty; or property without due process of law. The 
Fifth Amendment, part of the Bill of Rights, 
makes the same requirement of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

x~* * 


ARM purchasing power during the next few 

months will be increased as the result of pay- 
ment of soil conservation benefits for compli- 
ance with the 1937 program. The Agriculture 
Department plans to disburse approximately 380 
million dollars of such payments by the end of 
March. 

x*** 


OOM days soon may return for American 

shipbuilders. Not only will the Naval arma- 
ment program involve a large number of ship- 
building orders but the Federal Government also 
is embarking on a program to subsidize con- 
struction of merchant vessels which could be 
used by the Navy as auxiliaries in wartime. 
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ORE power to control unfair trade practices 
soon will be given the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. An amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, which has been passed by both 
Houses of Congress, gives the Commission greater 
jurisdiction over certain unfair practices such 
as misleading advertisements of food, drugs and 
similar products. 


x~* 


ESTRICTIONS against short selling placed in 

effect by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission are not the first governmental steps to 
regulate short selling undertaken in this coun- 
try. Early in the nineteenth century some 
States, including New York, forbade short sell- 
ing, but the prohibitions later were rescinded. 
In 1934 a proposal in the Senate to ban all 
marginal trading, presumably including short 
selling, was beaten only by a small margin. 


x * * 


HIO is the first State which has passed legis- 
lation discriminating formally against aliens 
in the distribution of relief. A measure passed 
by the Ohio legislature provides that relief may 
not be given unless aliens have taken out first 
citizenship papers. 
x * * 


LTHOUGH automobile accident fatalities last 
year numbered 39,700, a new high, the in- 
crease in such accidents was only about half as 
great as the increase in motor travel as meas- 
ured by the consumption of gasoline by motorists, 


x* * * 


OON the buffalo nickel, memento of pioneer 
kK days of the Far West, may be replaced by th 
“Jefferson nickel,” memento of the post-Revolu- 
tionary era. A prize of $1,000 has been offered 
by the Treasury Department for an acceptable 
design for a new “Jefferson nickel.” This step 
is in accordance with provisions of the law which 
permit changing of the design of any particular 
coin once every 25 years. 

x * * 


URING the last three months this country 

exported more gold than it received. This 
marks a reversal of the conditions during the 
major part of last year when a total of a billion 
and a half dollars was added to America’s hoard 
of the yellow metal. 


*#e?f 


NVESTIGATIVE work of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue last year paid the Treasury a 
dividend of 200 million dollars. This is the net 
increase in tax receipts made possible because 
of office audits and field investigations of in- 
come tax returns by Bureau agents. 


ef 


INCE 1929 the number of Sunday and morning 
newspaper readers, Census data show, has 
increased, but the number of evening newspaper 
readers has decreased. 
x** 


NE of the traditional practices of the Post Of- 
fice Department may be changed. A bill has 
passed the House to give the 30,000 fourth class 
postmasters a salary instead of fees, as is the 
custom now. 
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6¢E,,LECTRIC light and power has 

.4come to be almost as essential 
an element in our daily lives as the 
bread we eat and water we 
drink. Modern civilization would 
collapse with the failure of the 
sources of electric light and power.” 

“Probably no other line of human 
endeavor has produced as many 
technological developments, both for 
its own use and for the use of oth- 
ers, as have been produced by the 
electrical goods industry.” 

These evaluations of the electric 
power industry and of its hand- 
maiden, the electrical goods indus- 
try, are to be found, not in publicity 
issued by the industry but in two 
scientific Government studies, one a 
report issued by the Federal Power 
Commission, and the other a study 
by the National Resources Com- 
mittee. 

Research in tne 
tories 
man has 
far mare 
din’s genii, has 
“More goods for more 
cost sd 


the 


“houses 
it his comr 


accomplished 


The pictogram on this page llus- 
trates how one phase of that 

tive—the 
industry—has been 


HOW THE PRICE FELL 

From a price of 9 cents per kilo- 
watt hour in December, 1912, the 
price of electric current was reduced 
to 6.8 cents in December, 1927, and 
4.4 cents in December, 1937. 

And the number of customers in- 
creased as the cost of electricity was 


policy 


reduced. 

From a total of 3,837,518 in 1912, 
the number of customers rose to 21,- 
790.238 in 1927 and to 27,000,000 in 
1937 

Moreover, the average customer in 
1937, paying only half as much per 
kilowatt hour as in 1912, used 2% 
times as much electricity, the fig- 
ures on electric power consumption 
show. 

In contrast to the 50 per cent 
slash in the price of electricity the 
cost of living as a whole rose 50 per 
cent during the period from 1912 to 
1937. 

Two avenues of research have en- 
abled the industry to continually 
carry out its motto of “more goods 
for more people.” 

The first line of research, that of 
reducing cost of making electric 
power, may be illustrated by the re- 
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Cost of Electricity for the Home Cut in Half in Twenty-five Years. 





duction in the amount of coal 
needed today to make a kilowatt- 
hour of electricity as compared with 
what was needed in earlier years. 

Through improvements in ma- 
chinery and in operating methods it 
is now possible in a steam-electric 
power plant to make a kilowatt hour 
of electricity on less than a pound of 
coal as compared with an average 
of 31/3 pounds in 1918, 5 pounds in 
1900 and 10 pounds in 1880. 


NEW METHODS OF USE 

Progress also has been swift in 
methods of making electricity from 
water-power. During the first 30 
years of this century it is estimated 
that water-power plants increased 
their productivity more than seven- 
fold. 

A second line of research has been 
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7 If you have 


The Face of 
WATSON BARRATT 


Talented scenic designer 
and theatrical producer 


He has designed scenery 
for over 200 Broadway 
stage successes, including 
the hit operetta ‘*Three 
Waltzes.’* He is the 
producer of the brilliant 
new show ‘‘The Lady 
has a Heart.”* 


Features indicating 
TALENT 
Broad forehead with 
prominent knotty bulges 
above eyes.Long,pointed 
nose with ‘‘hump”’ at the 
bone ridge. Jaw strong 
and well-developed.CAzm 
pointed—with depres- 
sion beneath lower lip. 


ee 


a talent for 


delighting others, why not 
double their delight by serv- 


ing them this “Double- Rich 


»” 


Kentucky straight Bourbon! 


\ 90 PROOF whiskey with the Mark of Merit. 


Made in the Bluegr 
Kentucky distillers tl 


Ask forit 


ass Country by master 
e good old Kentucky way. 


by name at your favorite bar or tavern. 


STRAIGHT BOURBON wwisxer 
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in developing industrial and house- 
hold electric appliances. 

For example, the electric light 
bulb sold today is a sevenfold bet- 
ter value than the electric light 
bulb sold in 1912. As recently as 
last year an invention was made 
which has increased the light out- 
put of a globe 10 per cent. 

Hundreds of thousands of elec- 
trical machines and appliances 
have been developed. 

Electrical motors and other elec- 
trical mechanisms have enabled 
use of industrial processes which 
could not have been developed oth- 


| 


Families living in electrified 
homes can have electric toasters 
and other familiar breakfast appli- 
ances, electric stoves, vacuum clean- 
ers, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, electric dishwashers and 
many other appliances. 

Such a family may have air-con- 
ditioned rooms, enabling comfort- 
able sleep even in the hottest of 
summer “hot spells.” It can have 
a sun lamp and other electrically 
operated health devices 

The electric power industry of 
this country is far ahead of that of 
any other country, producing three 
times as much power as Germany, 


/ 


| 
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Ernest G. Draper 
Prime Advocate of Cooperation 
Between Government and Business 


HE Small Business Men saw Gov- 

ernment in the person of Ernest 
G. Draper, the tall, urbane Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, as they 
gathered in the National Capital to 
search out avenues to link Washing- 
ton and Main Street. 

Mr. Draper who wielded the gavel 
before selection of a permanent 
chairman for 
themeeting 
spoke as one 
who wanted 
the conferees 
to have their 
say in their 
own way—not 
to dictate 
When bedlam 
broke, he 
try 
order; 


first 
did lo re- 
store 
put in the 

same unruffied manner th 
him at 

his favorite spol 

Mr. Draper stepped aside to listen 
Some of the sentiments expressed 
may have caused him to wonder 
whether he was hearing himself 
talk. Many opinions were voiced 
so similar to those he holds on the 
basis of business experience since 
his graduation from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1906. 

“We must depend upon Govern- 
ment,” he has said, “to lay down 
rules for orderly competition and 
consideration of the rights of others. 
But we must avoid obstacles which 
impair the service of industry to the 
consumer. We should avoid, 
legislation which tends to upset our 
economic balance by giving undue 
advantage to any particular class 


when engaged 


yachting 


or group, unless such legislation is 


its nearest competitor in volume of 
output. 

Enterprise and efficiency of the 
electric power industry in the 
United States, according to the Brit- 


ish Electrical Review, is the envy of 


every foreign country. 
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the public interest.” 
Born in the National Capital 52 
years Mr. Draper began work 
as a clerk in New York and rose to 
head the American Creosoting Com- 
pany in 1912. Eight years later he 
became vice president of Hills 


ago, 


Brothers Company, packers of foode 


products. Service es a navigator on 
the U. S. S. Sierra provided an in- 
termission from business in 1918 

His went far beyond 
balance New York State 
called on him for assi$tance in the 
fields of art and of labor relations. 
In 1934 he was appointed to the Na- 
tional Labor Board by President 
Roosevelt, and the following year 
to his present post. 


interests 


sheets. 


One of his foremost objectives is 
to find means, either voluntary act 
.egislative, to encourage co-op- 
ration between Government and 
Like many speakers at 

Busin Conference, he 
nprovement of machinery 

trial disputes, 

and 
ry restric- 


or 
ess 


laws 


Charles R. Hook 


Industrialist, Who Seemingly, 
Has Solved His Labor Problem 


JEAR the turn of the century, 
i when the National Association 
of Manufacturers was incubating in 
Cincinnati, the old Cincinnati Roll- 
ing Mill & Tin Plate Company car- 
ried a _ fresh-cheeked office boy, 
named Charles R. Hook, on its pay 
roll at two dollars a week. Now he 
is president of the Association, a 
leader in industry and one of those 
primarily active in promoting un- 
derstanding between Government 
and business. 

One reason for that rise is found 
by friends in his own capacity for 
understanding. They attribute it in 
part to time he spent as a “roll 
turner” in the mills. 

The job, one of the most highly 
skilled in steel milling at the time, 


People of the Week 
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gave him an insight into the mind 
of the laborer. He took it with him 
on becoming night superintendent 
of the sheet mills of the American 
Rolling Mill Company in 1902. It 
helped him progress from the ranks 
until he was named president of 
Armco in 1930. 

Relations between management 
and men troubled various competi- 
tors. Mr. Hook adopted the slogan 
“Take the mystery out of business” 
and found it worked. Employes 
liked its application to personnel 
problems so well, it is said, that 
Armco in its 38-year history has not 
lost any production, and no Armco 
man has lost a dollar of wages, be- 
cause of labor trouble. 

As chairman 
of the resolu- 
tions commit- 
tee at the 
M an ufactur- 
ers’ Associa- 
tion con- 
vention last 
month, Mr. 
Hook sought 
to apply that 
same slogan, 

ae 3 The result was 

Charles R. Hook the much-dis- 
cussed Platform for American In- 
dustry, pledging cooperation “to 
Government, local, state and na- 
tional, in the furtherance of those 
measures which will promote the 
best interests of the American peo- 
ple.” 

Mr. Hook's recent election to the 
presidency of the Association was 
generally regarded as a recognition 
of services in the formulation of the 
platform. Two other honors had 
been paid him meanwhile. President 
Roosevelt invited him with other in- 
dustrial leaders to discuss means 
of business. William B. Warner, 
before relinquishing the Association 
presidency, named him to head a 
committee of manufacturers to offer 
their help to the Administration. 

Industrial relations in the inter- 
national field engage his attention as 
well as in the domestic field. Mr. 
Hook WAll lead the discussion of the 
subject at the International Man- 
agement Congress to be held in 
Washington next September. 





erwise. 








REG CARRINGTON ASKS COMMANDER ELLSBERG: 


“Can you tell a Real 


Copyright, 193 


CLUB-ROOM CONVERSATION (above) so often swings 
around to cigarettes. Commander Ellsberg says: “That 


PEOPLE DO APPRECIATE THE 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


iN CAMELS 


THEY ARE THE 


REG CARRINGTON: “I see you're a 
steady Camel smoker, Commander. 


There really isn’t any difference 
cigarettes, is there?” 


in 
8 


COMMANDER ELLSBERG: “You're 
dead wrong, Reg. The life of a deep- 
sea diver is tough on a man. Most of 
the divers I know are steady Camel 
smokers, and they know there’s a dif- 
ference. Take my owncase.I’'vesmoked 
Camels for ten years. They never get 
on my nerves. Smoking Camels, I feel 
that I enjoy life more. Camel is the 
cigarette that agrees with me.” 


famous saying, ‘I'd walk a mile for a Camel!’ expresses 
how enthusiastic I am about Camels myself.” 


CAMEL PAYS MILLIONS 


MORE FOR COSTLIER 


TOBACCOS! 


Camels are a matchless 


blend of finer, MORE 


EXPENSIVE TO- 


BACCOS — Turkish 


LARGEST-SELLING 


CIGARETTE 


IN AMERICA 


and Domestic. 


NEW DOUBLE-FEATURE CAMEL CARAVAN. Two great shows— 
“Jack Oakie College” and Benny Goodman’s “Swing School”—in one 
fast, fun-filled hour. Every Tuesday at 9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pmC.5.T., 
7:30 pm M.S.T.,6:30 pm P.S.T., over WAB C-Columbia Network. 


ONE SMOKER 


TELLS ANOTHER 


Camels a 


Difference 
between Camels and other cigarettes?” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Caroline 


“Yes=—absolutely!” says Commander 
Edward Elisberg. And millions of other 
steady smokers agree that there is a 
distinct difference in Camels. That’s 
why Camels are the largest-selling 
cigarette in the world. 





A MAN OF ACTION! 
(right) Commander 
Ellsberg shares un- 
der-sea danger with 
his men. He says: 
“The last thing a 
diver does before 
going down — and 
the first thing he 
does after coming 
up—is to smoke a 
Camel.” 


OF COURSE an An- 
napolis man likes to 
sail! (right) “Camels 
fit in with my leisure 
hours, too,” Elisberg 
says.““In all my years of 
smoking Camels, I’ve 
never known them to 
jangle my nerves. That 
means a lot— because 
I smoke a lot!” 








THE TORCH (/eft) 
invented by Ellsberg. 
Imagine the long, tir- 
ing hours of research 
he put in on this suc- 
cessful invention! He 
says: “When I feel 
tired—a Camel gives 
me a quick ‘lift.’” 


sree with me” 
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By 
Chairman of the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 
[Continued From Page 7.1 
treaties were 
31, 1936 


tunately both these 
permitted to expire on Dec 
and there is now no effective limita- 


tion of armaments by treaty agree- 
ment. 
The new London Treaty of 1936 


which became effective on July 29, 
1937, is an between e 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
France and the United States, but 
Italy and Japan found it impossible 
to participate in the proceedings or 
to agree to the Treaty. 

This new treaty 1 





agreement 


nas restric- 


tions whatever as to the number of 


no 











ships that can be built main- 
tained, it limits only the size of the 
ships in the different categories, and 


a nava! building race is now und 
way. Rearmament on a large scale is 
projected on all sides. Modern naval 
vessels are being down to re- 
place old capital 

fleets are being augmented by the 
huilding of additional battleships 
and other types of combatant ships. 
Each of the principal naval powers, 
no longer bound by agreements lim- 
iting total naval tonnage, is proceed- 
ing to provide the amount and kind 
of naval defense it considers best 
suited to its own needs. 

At this time it behooves the United 
States to take full cognizance of the 
situation in the world today and look 
to its national defense at sea which 
is of vital importance to the life of 
not only our own nation but as a 
defense for the democratic system of 
government of all nations in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


OUR BASIC NAVAL POLICY 

The fundamental naval policy of 
the United States is to maintain the 
Navy in sufficient strength to sup- 
port the national policies and com- | 
merce, and to guard the continental 
and overseas possessions the 
United States. 

For over a century 
Doctrine has been a 
tional policy of the United States. 
It has been challenged a few times 
but in every case it has been sup- 
ported by a display of naval strength. 

Central and South America are 
vast undeveloped areas, rich in re- 
sources and sparsely populated. None 
of-the republics of South America 
are strong compared with European 
powers. Nothing stands in the way 
of their exploitation except the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


NEED OF MONROE DOCTRINE 

In order that the democracies in 
the Western Hemisphere may be as- 
sured of their freedom and live as 
good neighbors, we must be pre- 
pared to enforce the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and a moderate increase in 
our Navy as proposed in the Presi- 
dent's program will in some measure 
approach the size of Navy required 
to do this. 

The possibility must never be 
overlooked that if the United States 
were attacked in one ocean it would 
be a golden opportunity for the 
Monroe Doctrine to be challenged 
in the other, or an attack made on 
our other coast; consequently it is of 
vital importance that we have a 
fleet of sufficient size so that no 
aggressive, militant nation will dare 
attack us with any prospect of suc- 
cess. 

We cannot lose sight of the fact 
that we have aggressor nations in 
the world today that are thirsting 
for power and expansion. I do not 
need to name them, their actions 
speak louder than words. Only 
through great foresight and under- 
Standing has our President kept us 
out of serious trouble in spite of 
overt acts against our nationals. 


COUNTRY’S DEFENSE PROBLEM 

Admiral Leahy, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, has explained to the 
Naval Affairs Committee the im- 
mensity of the defense probiem, 
that far-flung and long defense line 
of approximately 10,000 miles from 
the Aleutian Islands to Hawaii 
Samoa to Panama and up through 
the Caribbean to the Virgin Islands 
and thence to the coast of Maine. 

It is a line that must be held at 
all cost or the enemy weapons of 
modern warfare could inflict most 
Serious damage on our shores— 
even an invasion could be executed 
after a disastrous blow to our fleet. 
A weak fleet cannot hold that de- 
fense line and successfully engage 
the enemy. In short, adequate and 
Simultaneous defense of every part 
of the United States must be con- 
Sidered because of the vulnerability 
of the Panama Canal. 

To be strong enough to protect 
either coast is a large and difficult 
task, and one which no other coun- 
try is confronted with, but in addi- 
tion we have American communi- 
ties at important strategic locations 
not on either coast which must be 
protected, such as Panama, Hawaii, 
Alaska, the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico. 

The increase recommended in the 
President’s program will lead to a 
Navy for defense and defense alone 
and with it we have high hopes of 
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the Monroe 


leading na- 


to 
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maint ing a This con- 
templated nava d protec- 
tion should g way, if not t 
whole way, tc prevent the violation 
of our just rights in € terna- 
tional field cause ations ) 
« /OOK twice Dé e perpetuating g- 
rant breaches of accepted terna- 
ional law and order. This increased 
Navy will lead to a Navy that should 
exert a stabilizing effect in those 
areas where our rights and our poli- 
: i yna iterest 
crease proposed 


will give us a Navy 


place full confi- 


ice. It should insure 








waged against us it 

uccessful war for our 

compel respect for 

our country and her democratic 
dea 


Nelson Macy 
Vice President, The Navy League, 
Editor of Its Publication, 
“Sea Power,” 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
- bayonet gs should approve in- 
4 creased building program. The 


our Navy 


strongest. 


Navy League believes that 
Should be as strong as the 
That is not aggression. 
In Washington in 1922, 
world peace, it decided 
Great Britain and the United States 


to insure 


was that 


Wide World 
NELSON MACY 





This 
to 


should have navies. 
holds true today. is our duty 
build up to Great Britain. 

The Administration should not be 
embarrassed by having to state be- 
forehand what it will do if some- 
thing happens. It may be trusted to 
handle the crisis after it occurs. 


Samuel McC. Cavert 


General Secretary, The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 


answers: 
JHILE I do feel 
press a judgment in behalf of 
the churches generally, I have no 
hesitation in registering my person- 
al conviction that any action im- 
mediately looking toward a greatly 
augmented program of naval and 
military expansion is unwarranted 
I have seen no satisfactory evidence 
that such an increase is required for 

the defense of our country. 

Iam convinced that the use of our 
naval resources in an attempt to co- 
erce Japan would be a grave mistake 
and might transform a Far Eastern 
conflict into a world war. 

I am strongly of the opinion that 
a program of increased armaments 
should not be launched unless and 
until -it required by a clarified 
foreign policy. If it is not our policy 
to engage in naval activities in Asi- 
atic waters I cannot see the justifi- 
cation for the enlargement of our 
naval establishment in the proposed 
categories. 


equal 
It 








not able to ex- 


1S 


John Nevin Sayre 


Executive Secretary, the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, New York City, 


answers: 
; 
(By Telegraph) 
THINK Congress should not ap- 
prove the augmented naval and 


military program, recommended by 
the President, and I believe also 
that Congress should call upon the 
President to immediately define for 
the country the specific objectives 
of his foreign policy and the prin- 
cipal methods by which he proposes 
to attain them. 

Is it the policies of the Chautaqua 
speech or the Chicago speech or 24- 
hour opportunism that the President 
wants the country to follow? 

Congress and the people have a 
right to know and to have an ex- 
planation as why the President has 
refused invoke the Neutrality 
Act and requested. suppression of 

liscussion in House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Ludlow bill 

Furthermore Congress ought not 


to 


the 
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Harris & Ewing 

MRS. GLADYS MOONEY 
to be a rubber stamp to the demands 
of the Navy Department or the 
President for the huge building 


program contemplated. It should 
representative committee 


ion and hold 


appoint a 


to conduct an investigat 






hearings at which there would be 
opportunity for military men who 
are not in agreement with the 
Navy bureaucracy and for civilian 
opinion from the nation to say what 
we really want the Navy for—to 


fight for private investments abroad, 


to use as an instrument of power 
diplomacy or, simply and solely, to } 
defend the soil of our country from 
invasion? 

Such an investigation and deter- 
mination of a consistent policy of | 
true national defense is long over- | 
due. Congress should not miss the | 


present opportunity to insist upon it. 


Norman Thomas 


Editor and Author, Socialist Party 
Candidate for President, 1928, 1932, 


answers: 

NSWERING your questions: 
d 1—I believe the President's de- 
mand for a super navy and the still 


further increase of our million dollar 
budget wholly unjustified. 

There abundant testimony of 
admirals and others that our shores 
are safe from attack. No practica- 
ble increase, certainly not the great 
increase the President 
enable us_ successfully 
American communities remote from 


1s 


proposes, will 


to protect 


our shores for which the President 
Speaks—does he mean Shanghai? 
Still less will it permit us to go 


Sir Galahading around the world to 
protect orderly processes in interna- 
tional affairs, for which Secretary 
Hull is so solicitous. 

This increase at this time is pure 
militarism. It is further evidence of 
the President’ 
desire to 


$s conscious or subcon- 
Woodrow 


successfully, on 


scious emulate 
Wilson, more 
the world stage, and 
keep and to increase power 
to put us in or keep us out of 
war without any popular mandate. 

2.—Emphatically I believe that if 
the President to justify the de- 
votion he has professed to democ- 
racy he must outline a clear, intel- 
ligent foreign policy, calculated to 
keep us out of a war which means 
inevitable military dictatorship at 
home. His policy in foreign affairs 
since his inauguration, while 
taining some admirable elements, 
has lacked consistency, definiteness 
and sure objective and has positively 
dangerous features. 

What the President seems to want 
is simply that we trust him. And 
no man, however lofty his inner pur- 
pose, has a right to claim such 
power for life and death over mil- 
lions in this nation. 


only 
to that end to 
all his 


any 


1S 


con- 








30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 


a 


In the Smart 

East Fifties 
Opposite the Waldor}-Astoria 
@ Quiet dignity 


for your back- 
ground. Every 


measure of com- 
fort — Spacious 
rooms, beauti- 
fully furnished— 
Plus convenience 
of location . . . Excellent 
restaurant and duplex cocktail 
lounge . . . air-conditioned. 
Single Rooms $4-$5 * Double $6-$7 
Suites from $8 
Special monthly and yearly rates 


Beverly 


Wilham A. Buescher, Manager | 
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* paredness 


The Question of the Week: * 


“Mrs. Gladys Mooney 


Chairman, Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense, 


answers: 


Question: Do you think Conere 
should approve the augmented pro- 
gram for naval and military pre- 
paredness recommended by the 


President in his special message 





Answer I do 
should approve the at 
gram for naval and military 


recommended 
President in his special 
Congress, because I believe t! 
our coast lines, it Is 

that we have a Navy which i 
to none and an Army and Air 
enough to defend us 
all enemies whomsoever they 


long 


strong 














be. With the unsettled conditions 

existing today I believe it essential 

to the continued well ing of oul 

country that our armed force be 
reased., 

Question: Do your e Ad- 
ministration should r clarify 
its foreign policy objectives in jus- 
tification of such a program? 


Answer: I believe the Administra- 
tion should clarify its foreign policy 
to the extent that our people should 
be assured that the 
armed forces is for protective meas- 


Increase In our 


ures only and not with the inten- 
tion of interfering in the disagree- 
ments or wars of any other nation. 
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Scott P. Squyres 


Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Of the United States, 


answers: 








ee Veterans of Foreign Wars of 

» United States has always ad- 
vocated and worked for an adequate 
national defense and has deplored 
short-sighted policy of neglect- 
measures in times of 


the 
ing defensive 
peace, 

What may constitute adequate na- 
tional defense at any time depends 
upon existing world conditions, our 
geographical position in relation to 
the direction of possible attack and 
our national policies. 

Reasonable protective measures 
require that we defend the Panama 
Canal and our extensive coast line 
on two oceans, nor can we abandon 
Hawaii and the Philippines. Also 
we must be prepared to repel ag- 
gression which might be inimical to 
welfare of the United States if 
against any nation in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Unless we are willing to abandon 
our time-honored heritage of Amer- 
ican independence we should be 
prepared to pay the cost of our ad- 


the 


directed 





herence thereto 

The augmented program for naval 
and military preparedness recom- 
mended by the President in his 
special message seems the minimum 
present requirement for national 
safety. 

It is my firm conviction that the 
Congress should approve the pro- 
gram and further provide for ex- 
pansion of our Navy, both as to craft 


= 
Wide World 
SCOTT P. SQUYRES 








and trained personnel, until it ex- 
ceeds in defensive power the great- 
est force that might reasonably be 
expected to combine to attack us 

I should be happy to see the Ad- 
ministration clarify its foreign pol- 
icy objectives if it is believed the 
program needs justification other 
than may be had by a sane con- 
sideration of existing conditions. 

Wita horrible examples before our 
eyes, there can be no justification 
fot assuming an attitude of senti- 
mental pacifism or preposing any 
degree of national defense short of 
complete preparedness for taking 
care of ourselves in a world of stark 
realism where might is assumed to 
make right and where any nation 
that has the power, or believes it 
has, feels free to break its solemn 
covenants and ignore every principle 


of national integrity whil® it seems 
to trample down any country, any 
race or any people it may desire to 
dominate, politically or commer- 
cially. 

The United States of America is 
founded upon principles of democ- 
racy and fair dealing among men 
and nations that will survive just 
so long as we are able to maintain 
them—by force of arms if necessary. 

As a nation we have no desire to 
become embroiled in foreign wars or 
controversies, but we want protec- 
tion in the enjoyment of the endure 
ing peace for which we are hoping 


and working. 





Charles |. Faddis 


Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
Member, House Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 
VIEW of the present disturbed 
condition in world affairs and 
the world wide race for armament, 
I believe Congress should and will 
approve the President's recommen- 
dation for increased national de- 
fense. 

As to the clarification of the for- 
eign policy of the Administration, 
my conception of such is, that inso- 
far as the employment of armament 
and measures for national defense 
are concerned, such employment de- 
pends absolutely upon conditions as 
they may arise. I do not believe 
this move is the result of any intent 
to enter into any set foreign policy 
but only to be in position to render 
this nation potent in the way of 
national defense. 











‘Gee, Mom, Were They All Poor People?’ 


“Not exactly poor, Bobby. They had money. But they didn’t have all the 
nice things that we have—such as a radio, and electric lights, and a 


airplanes. Most of those things hadn’t even been invented.” 


VEN as late as 1900, only one Amer- 


ican 


home 


in every seven had a 


bathtub; one in 13 hada telephone; one 


home in 30 had electric lights. There 


were only 8000 automobiles. Manufac- 


tured products were scarce and expensive. 


Today there are 20 million bathtubs, 18 


million telephones, 22 


22 million wired 


homes, 25 million automobiles, and mil- 


lions of other manufactured products 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


vacuum cleaner. You see, they didn’t have electricity, or automobiles, or 


which were unheard of in 1900 but are 


now plentiful and sell at a fraction of 


their former cost. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, 


by applying electrical methods to the 


tasks of industry, have helped to provide 


us with the many products that con- 


tribute to our comfort and convenience, 


and to the hundreds of services which 


we enjoy today. 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Listen to the G-E radio program, with Phil Spitalny and his all-girl orchestra, Mondays, 9:30 P.M., EST, NBC Red Network 
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The 23 Planks in the Platform of “Little Business’ 


‘HE conference of “small busi- 

ness” men in Washington the 
past week drew up and submitted 
to President Roosevelt a _ state- 


ment of suggestions which, it be- 


lieved, would aid business recov- 
ery. The statement follows in 
full text: 


Mr. President: In response to your 
jnvitation, extended through the 
Secretary of Commerce, Hon. Daniel 
C. Roper, approximately 1,000 repre- 
sentatives of smaller business units, 
representing more than forty States, 
have engaged in a discussion of 
steps which, in our opinion, will con- 
tribute to business recovery. 

This committee, duly appointed by 
the conference to convey its recom- 
mendations, desires to express the 
thanks of the entire conference for 
the opportunity to freely discuss 
their problems as related to govern- 
ment and for this first recognition 
of their part in the national econ- 
omy. 

Participants in this conference 
have earnestly discussed the ills that 
afflict them as small business men 
and have given freely of their time 
in an earnest effort to assist in find- 
ing a way to complete prosperity 
with the full belief that their opin- 
ions will be given full consideration 
and that your concern in this mat- 
ter is as great as their own. 

As you know, small businesses 
still do more than half of the total 
volume of business in the United 
States. 
derant factor in the maintenance of 
employment. They operate to sta- 


+ 





They are still the prepon- | 


bilize our economic life through a | 


wider diffusion of activity. They 
contribute to an equalization of 
values throughout the nation 
through widespread maintenance 
of local markets, and they and their 
families and employees constitute a 
major portion of our national pur- 
chasing power. 


PROGRAM OFFERED 
We present, therefore, a series of 
suggestions for your consideration: 
1. In the matter of finances, we 
make these recommendations: 
a. Enable the American Bank- 


ing System to make insured 
loans for all necessary  pur- 
poses. , 


b. Set up a government agency 
to render this service whenever 
financial institutions are unable 
or unwilling to function. 

¢c. Modify the capital gains tax 
to give the taxpayer credit for 
loss years against years.of gain. 

d. Repeal the undivided prof- 
its tax. 

e. Modify Securities Exchange 
Commission’s regulations to in- 
crease the amount of exemp- 
tion to $500,000, but require rea- 
sonable information for protec- 
tion of investors. 


2. We urge the encouragement of 
the investment of private capital 
in new enterprises. 

3. We ask that employer and em- 
ployee alike be held responsible for 
the faithful observance of mutual 
labor agreements. 


ASK BALANCED BUDGET 

4. We urge that governmental ex- 
penditures be curtailed and the bud- 
get balanced as soon as possible. 

5. We urge the immediate institu- 
tion of a campaign to stimulate 
business. 

6. We recognize that social reform 
is necessary aS a part of progress 
but urge that it not be so rapid as 
to disTupt industry. 

7. We urge that relief administra- 
tion and responsibility be returned 
to local communities as rapidly as 
possible. 


8. We urge that the government 





continue to cooperate with business. | 


9. We urge that the government 
abstain from 


granting advantages | 


or special favors to non-profit organ- | 
izations either directly or indirectly. | 

10. We urge that it be considered | 
unfair trade practice for firms, cor- | 
porations or governmental units to | 


Sell to employees in competition with 
business. 

11. We approve the principles of 
the Robinson-Patman and Mille>- 
Tydings Acts. 

12. We approve the principle 
the State Fair Trade Practice Acts 
and urge approval of legislation de- 
signed to curb destructive competi- 
tion of chain stores. 


CURBS FOR MONOPOLIES 

13. We urge the strengthening and 
enforcement of all laws seeking to 
curb monopolies. 

14. In the matter of Social Secur- 
ity and Unemployment taxes: 

a. We favor the simplification 
of detailed forms in connection 
with the social security tax. 

b. We recommend the reduc- 
tion of unemployment taxes in 


of 


stabilized industries where now 


exists justifiable employment ex- } 


perience. | 


15. We question the merit of a | 
Standard wage and hour bill be- | 
cause of geographical differentials 

16. We recommend that an imme- 
diate investigation of the adminis- 
tration of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Board be made. 

17. We urge the approval of the 


Wagner-Steagall Housing Act 
the encouragement and extension of 
home ownership by making 
for owner residence at a rate as low 
as 3% per cent. 


HOME-BUILDING VIEWS 


18. We urge that the Government 
confine its direct home building ac- 
tivities to slum clearance projects by 
means of assistance to local hous- 
ing authorities by the United States 
Housing Authority. 

19. We strongly urge that Works 


loans 


and + Progre 


The United States New 


obtain financial aid making it pos- 
sible for extension of credit to for- 
eign purchasers of American goods 
comparable to credits extended by 


European manufacturers 
Administration labor or the income tax base URGE PERMANENT COUNCIL 
money shall not be used for build- c. We oppose holding com- 23. We realize the value of re- 


panies when used for purposes 
of creating monopoly or tax 
evasion, but urge differentiation 
in the case of holding companies 
which are actually operating 
companies. 


ing purposes 
20. We endorse the principle of 

installment selling, but urge adher- 

ence to sound business practices in 

such sales. 

°21 


search now conducted by Govern- 
ment agencies for the general good 
of smaller businesses, and believe 
further that there is need 


for an 


In the matter of taxation: } organization to coordinate and dis- 


a. We urge the simplification d. We oppose a _ surtax on seminate the facts of proposed and 
of the taxation forms so that “small business” closely held existing legislation and other mat- 
they shall be more easily un- corporations ters of general interest to smaller 
derstood and less expensive in 22. We urge that the Government business. We therefore recommend 


preparation. 
b. We recommend broadening 


study means whereby American the establishment of a permanent 
manufacturers and exporters can ' Advisory Council for small business 


interests, with equal regional repre- 
sentation. 

We reaffirm our faith in our Gov- 
ernment and our President, and we 
petition that these recommenda- 
tions be given careful consideration 
and, if judged to be in the best in- 
terest of the nation, they be speed- 
ily put into effect. 

We most respectfully~express our 
belief that business will flourish 
when relationships between govern- 
ment and business are more clearly 
charted; when capital is available 
to business, bringing with it the free- 
dom of action which only financial 
Stability can give. 

The small business men who have 


labored in the preparation of the 
accompanying reports have done so 
with the full desire to work in har- 
mony with the government in the 
belief that the happiness of every 
home and the welfare of every fam- 
ily rest in the hands of the busi- 
ness men of the nation. 

Mr. President, the small business 
men are confidently looking to you 
for continued leadership. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Fred Roth, Chairman. 

James G. Daly, Harold D. North, 
Leslie E. Sanders, James B. Kleck- 
ner, Wallace D. Kimball, Robert P. 
Hastey, W. C. Tinsley, W. K. Gunter, 
O. L. Roach, Bernard F. McLain, D. 
E. McAvoy. 











ON’T you make the mistake of thinking that this 
“recession” or anything else can stop your country’s 
onward march! 


Something deep-rooted and changeless in our national 
character is competently on guard against that. 


We mean the American heritage of enterprise — our bred- 
in-the-bone belief in more things for more people as the 
key to plenty — our wi// and ski// to make things cheaper 
and better. 

Typifying this in dramatic fashion is the new General 


Motors factory just dedicated in Detroit, for the mass 
production of new-type Diesel engines. 


In this plant, GM will produce ‘packaged power’”’ units, 
stationary and portable, for all purposes. 


Applying to engines as small as 22 horsepower the 
engineering principles developed in the powerful Diesel 
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QS Diesel Re=*e Plant 
\\ 4 to Make Diesel Engin’ Ue... Producy 
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the great national problem of unemployment, and a great 
opportunity as well. /ncreased wages, shorter hours, unless 
offset by increased productivity, is deflationary —it means 
less for all, especially those who have the least. 


The automotive industry has been an outstanding expo- 
nent of the principle of capitalizing technological advances. 


This has made possible a continuous advance in real wages, 
over the years, and at the same time a reduction in real 


prices, the lower priced car of today being equal in size 


locomotives that speed the modern high-utility streamline 


trains, we foresee the opening of vast new fields of useful- 
ness on land, sea and in the air. 


The press everywhere hails the sig- 
nificance of thus making limitless 
economical power available to the 
economic benefit of the whole people. 


[ nspiring as these possibilities are, they 
are most important not in themselves 
but because they are illustrative of 
the great principle involved, the 
principle underlying American 
achievement. 


American industry has been ‘able to 
produce a standard of living never 
before attained by any people in his- 
tory, to keep on raising wages and 
lowering prices, by promoting and 
capitalizing technological progress. 


This is our national genius, has been 
our special strength—remains our reliable hope. 


By this is meant the application of science to industry’s 
problems—new things to make, better ways of making 
present things, lowering costs to put more things within 
reach of more people —thus increasing work and creating 
additional national wealth. Such is the sound approach to 






PROGRESS ON THE AMERICAN PLAN 
Over the years wages to the automotive worker have 
gone up and car prices have gone down 


From 1925 to 1937 Automotive Hourly Wages Went Up 18% 
Automotive Prices Came Down 45% 












Automotive hourly wages from U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Automotive prices from Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. Computed prices per pound based on the average 
list prices of the lowest priced 5-passenger 
closed model of each make weighted by the 
relative new car registrations of each make. 
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Chairman 


(CENERAL MOTORS 


and horsepower to the higher priced car of ten years ago. 


In this process volume is stimulated, resulting over the 
years in more jobs at higher wages for more workers. 


General Motors, for example, invests each year tens of 
millions of dollars in new methods and new equipment, as 
the real approach toward constantly better values, better 
jobs and better living for all. 


There may be halts, there may be setbacks, there may be 
temporary “recessions,” 
stinct of American industry is progress. 


but the in- 


Today in a thousand research labora- 
tories throughout the land, bubbling in 
retorts and fermenting in bold Ameri- 
can brains, are the secrets and means to 
meet the needs and capitalize the possi- 
bilities of the future. 


Here is being evolved the real surety 
of America’s tomorrow, expressed 
through the fruitful formula of more and 
better things at lower prices for more 
people everywhere. 


Make no mistake, the way is forward. 
Industry strides on! 
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Little Business Questions & Answers 


v 


THE “LITTLE FELLOW” HAS SPOKEN. At times he all but cracked his voice so 
But the vast majority of the Little 


anxious was he to make a record of his troubles 
And the question- 


Business men were more of a kin to the gentleman on the right. 
ing, puzzled look on his face was typical of those who came to voice their hopes, their 
wishes, their serious recommendations. What will come of the conference remains to 
be seen. The President has himself voiced approval of many of the proposals. But 
whether or not will come the aid to their liking, the small business man has demon- 


strated his interest in what goes on in the Nation’s Capital. 
Photo below, left to right: Secretary Roper, RFC Chairman Jesse Jones and Fred 


Roth, chairman of the conference. 











The 

Camera 

Looks at 

Little Business 


All Photos—Harris & Ewing 





CUT THE TOTAL VOLUME of 
all business done in the United 


$ 
sy % 


Fs 


States in half, and you have a fair 
idea of the power of the Little 
Business man. Through these men 


and women stems a wide variety of 


economic activity. 
Unofficially, the small business 
man was defined as a person doing 





; 


a gross business less than $1,000,- 
000, employing fewer than 500 em- 
ployees. Certainly the bulk of those 
attending the conference were far 
below the top limit. They were 





small merchants, garage operators, 
beauty shop owners, bakers, clean- 
ers and dyers, insurance salesmen. 

That publicity seekers such as 
were typified by the sign-plastered 
figure above brought confusion to 
the conference, was deplored by 
scores of delegates when inter- 
viewed. 

Observers who tried to see beyond 
the hectic two days were optimistic 
that the voice of small business, 
IT WAS FROM such chairmen, W. K. Gunter (left), Wage and Hour Committee, and once it familiarizes itself with the 
James G. Daly, Loans to Small Business Committee, that the recommendations pre- : acoustics of Government, will play 
sented to President Roosevelt came. Although the small business men agreed in gen- ees a more important role in the na- 
eral with many of the fundamentals of the Administration, they were vigorous in their tional economy. 
criticism of Government attempts to “regulate and control private industry.” . 
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* The labor Week * 


THE CASE FOR THE NLRB: 


SENATORS HEAR ITS RECORD ———— 





The NLRB, facing a possible Senate investigation on 
charges of favoritism and incompetence, states its case 
through Chairman Madden. He tells Senators the charges 
are baseless and recites a record of achievement by the Board 
in the labor field and in the courts. Will the committee be- 
lieve him and refuse to investigate? Or will C. |. O.-A. F. of L. 
rivalry and renewed criticism force a full inquiry into his 
Board’s merits and shortcomings? 








OTH employers and workers are seeing their interests directly 
affected by a rapidly moving series of 
them growing from Government action. 

In rapid order came the following developments: 

The Supreme Court cleared the way to unhampered administra- 
tion of the Wagner Labor Relations Act by closing the District 
Courts to employers seeking injunctions against the Labor Board. 

A Senate committee cross-examined Chairman J. Warren Madden, 
of the NLRB, learning of the experience and the philosophy of that 
agency. 

The financially strong United Mine Workers left open its treas- 
ury door to supply funds with which to continue to promote the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- ,+——-— 
tion. unions had argued on opposite sides 

The executive committee of the | over the definition of bargaining 
American Federation of Labor | units, the Board had decided 14 
avoided a final break with C. I. O. cases in favor of the A. F. of L. 
unions, thereby keeping alive the and six in favor of the C. I. O. 
possibility that these two national Regarding the allegation that con- 
labor organizations might some day tracts between employers and A. F 
find a basis for agreement, despite | of L. unions had been set aside by 
growing clashes of interest. the Board, Mr. Madden replied thas 

John L. Lewis was voted a raise the Board’s responsibility under the 
in salary by the United Mine Work- law so to set aside contracts made in 





ers from $12,000 a year to $25,000 a violation of the law had been ex- 
year. ercised with complete disregard of 
Long before Government under- the union involved. Several such 
contracts with A. F. of L. unions, 


took the task of protecting work- 
ers in their right to organize, em- 
ployes and employers had their dif- 
ferences. Now that machinery is 
provided by Government to protect 
that right, there has been a growing 
argument over the exercise of that 
protection through the National La- 
bor Relations. Board. 


INQUIRY DEMANDED 

This argument led to a demand py 
Senator Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska, 

that the Senate investigate the 
Board and its actions to determine 
whether it has shown favoritism to 
particular unions, whether the ac- 
tions have been arbitrary and 
whether it is infringing on the rights 
of citizens. 

It was in the midst of other de- 
velopments that Mr. Madden ap- 
peared before a sub-committee of | 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
along with other board members, to 
answer the charges. 

Mr. Madden opened his testimony 
with a statement that Senator Burke 
had apparently thought it possible 
“to build an indictment out of a 
supply of misinformation, half 
truths and trivialities coupled with 
some expressions of opinion in mag- 
azines opposed to the purposes of 
the National Labor Relations Act.” 
He then proceeded to take up the 
various charges one by one. 

Senator Burke in a statement pre- 
sented to the committee had char- 
acterized the Board and its staff as 
“thoroughly incompetent.” 

Trying this statement by what he 
called objective tests, Mr. Madden 
pointed out that the Board had, in 
the face of a statement by 58 promi- 
nent lawyers branding the Wagner 
Act as unconstitutional, proceeded 
to “administer the Act and give it as 
wide application as we thought Con- 
gress had intended.” 

He added: 

“On April 12, 1937, the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld 
the position of the Board and re- 
pudiated that of the 58 lawyers. 


COURT VICTORY CITED 

Turning then to the matter of 97 
injunction suits filed in District 
Courts against the Board which it 
was compelled to defend in every 
circuit in the country, Mr. Madden 
pointed out that the Board had 
taken the position that such courts 
had no jurisdiction to restrain the 
Board. “The Supreme Court,” he 
proceeded, “on Jan. 31, completely 
and unanimously vindicated the 
Position which the Board had 
adopted from the very beginning.” 

“Is this complete rout,” he asked, 
“of those who sought to obstruct 
and delay and thwart the will of 
Congress, evidence of incompetence? 
Instead I assert that a more com- 
Petent and workmanlike piece of 
legal staff work has never been done 
by any agency or enterprise, whether 
in or out of Government.” 

Replying to the charge that the 
Board had favored the A. F. of L. 
over the C. I. O., Mr. Madden stated 
that, in 20 cases in which the two 


he said, had been set aside and one 
with a C. I. O. union 

“If any one charges that there 
have been other cases,” he added, “in 

which the rule should have applied 
to C. I. O. unions to balance the 
score, let him name the unions or 
withdraw the charge.” 

DEALINGS WITH PRESS 

Answering charges of suppressing 
freedom of the press, Mr. Madden 
noted instances in which editors had 
been called on to testify regarding 
what part, if any, employers under 
charge of unfair labor practices had 
had in the preparation and distribu- 
tion of articles written by the editors 
when such articles condemned out- 
Side unions and praised company- 
dominated unions. 

Mr. Madden, in summing up his 
case, admitted that the Board had 
made mistakes, but pointed out that 
it had had the responsibility of set- 
ting up the administration of a law 
in the field of human relations 
which, aside from the law of do- 
mestic relations, is perhaps the most 
difficult of all. 

Senator Thomas brought addi- 
tional support to the cause of the 
Board. He described one case in de- 
tail, that of the Brown Shoe Com- 
pany in which he said that there 
were 34 legal steps which might be 
reviewed by the courts. In view of 
the closeness with which the courts 
had reviewed the Board’s conclu- 
sions and the extent to which the 
conclusions had been upheld, Sena- 
tor Thomas declared that the 
Board’s record was almost too good 
to be true 


AN INTERCHANGE OF VIEWS 

Senator Burke remarked that ap- 
parently the committee was ot 
favorably disposed toward the prose- 
cution of the inquiry and that what 
was needed was thorough revision of 
the Wagner Act itself. He pro- 
ceeded, however, to question Mr 
Madden closely on the Board’s at- 
titude toward various aspects of la- 
bor relations. The interchange of 
views in the hearing was in part as 
follows: 

SENATOR BuRKE: Are people who 
Speak of the one-sidedness of the 
Wagner Act correct in asserting that 
it applies only to employers? 

Mr. MApDpDEN: Yes, that is right 
There is nothing in the Act on the 
employer’s side. 

SENATOR BURKE: If the Board 
were of the opinion that strikes are 
a good thing in our industrial sys- 
tem, what effect would this have on 
industrial peace? 

Mr. MADDEN: No effect whatever. 

SENATOR BuRKE: Do you share 
Edwin S. Smith’s views expressed in 
a public address to the effect that 
altogether too much emphasis is laid 
on loss due to strikes? 

Mr. MAappen: I am not sure, not 
having the address before me. Prac- 
tically all the gains which labor has 
obtained in the right to organize 
and in raising wages have been ob- 
tained through strikes. 

SENATOR BurkKE: Is it a mere co- 








|* incidence that industrial unrest and 


developments, many of 


Board activity go hand in hand? 
Mr. Mappen: I have seen figures 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which show that there were only 
one-fourth as many strikes in Dec., 
1937, when the Board’s authority was 
recognized, as in December of the 
previous year, when 


SENATOR BURKE: 
knows that strikes decrease in a 
period of business recession. But 
one cause of strikes is the workers’ 
demand for collective bargaining. 

Mr. MaAppEN: Not even the Board 


Everybody 


can cause strikes, as shown by the 
December figures The number of 
Strikes declined shortly after the 
Supreme Court’s decisions. The fact 
that there were still a great many 
may be attributed in part to the 


fact that many employers continued 
to violate the law—some of 
very important employers. 

SENATOR BuRKE: What do you think 
of compulsory mediation or arbitra- 
tion as a means of curbing strikes? 

Mr. MAppen: I don’t like that 
much government, unless it is dem- 
onstrated that it is necessary. I have 
never seen in any discussion of such 
things anything that would Satisfy 
the problems in my mind. 


them 


SENATOR Norris (Ind.-Rep.), of 
Nebraska: Before strikes were 
Sanctioned in law, what remedy 
was there for labor that was sim- 
ilarly successful? 

Mr. MADDEN: None whatever. 

SENATOR Norris: The strike or 
ability to strike was the only wav 
labor had of enforcing its ends. So 


compulsory arbitration would mean 
a species of slavery. 


SENATOR AUSTIN (Rep.), of Ver- 
mont: Has the Board ever been 
found by the courts to have acted 


arbitrarily? 

Mr. MappEen: In three Supreme 
Court cases such a charge was made 
and each time the Court held that 
the Board was within its rights. 

SENATOR BurKE: Has the Board 
ordered sit-downers to be rein- 
Stated? 

Mr. 


MADDEN: The Board has 
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on Jan. 31 





dissent ruled that an employer can- 


order of the Board to a circuit court 





ed with § de tely gave the National Labor not go to a Federal District Court | of appeals for a test of its validity. 

A er Act R ns Board a clear field for ihe to enjoin the Labor Board from ap- “The independent right to apply 

idministration of the Labor Rela- plying the Labor Relations Act to to a Circuit Court of Appeals to have 

High Court Clears Way his particular situation. an order set aside is conferred upon 

In two cases, one affecting the | But: Once the NLRB has fulfilled | any party aggrieved by the proceed- 

For The Labor Board Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation | the administrative procedure called | ing before the Board,” Justice 
I" was just before this exchange | ; the other affecting the New- | for in the enforcement of the !aw | Brandeis wrote for the Court. 

lat Labor Board had an- . port News Shipbuilding and Dry | governing labor relations, then she Essentially, it now is determined 
other victor 1 the C t Dock Company, the Court without employer is entitled to take any (Continued on Page 15] 
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“| led an EXPLORER 





FOUR ROSES 


A blend of straight whiskies~and that means ALL u hiskey 


WE BELIEVE FOUR ROSES IS AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKEY, REGARDLESS OF AGE OR PRICE 


to his greatest whiskey discovery” 


HE SAID 
“If Four Roses lives up to your opinion of it, i 
whiskey I’ve been looking for. But what's behind 
1 SAID 
“Visualize several explorers—the bravest, the har 
and the most experienced—blended into one ex 
one pretty able citizen, wouldn't he?” 
HE SAID 
“He'd be broadcasting from Mars in a year!” 
| SAID 


a treat to your palate. 


smoothness, or flavor. 
“By blending these whiskies together, with the 
quired in over 72 years, we merge the virtues of 


as Four Roses.” 


FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES, INC., LOUISVILLE 


“That's a parallel to the reason why you'll find Four Roses such 


“For, to achieve Four Roses, we use several glorious straight 
whiskies and nothing but straight whiskies. And each of these 
whiskies is notable for some distinctive quality—aroma, body, 


whiskey that has a// whiskey virtues. For that, we believe, is the 
only way to achieve a whiskey so rare in flavor, so silken-smooth 


t’s certainly the 
its superiority?” 


diest, the wisest ° 
plorer. He'd be 


skill we've ac- 
them all in one 


E—BALTIMORE 











90 PROOF 





You might think that such glo- 
tious whiskey as Four Roses 
must cost a whole lot more! 
But it doesn’t. You probably 
have been Paying almost as 
much for the whiskey you’ve 
been buying. Get acquainted 
with Four Roses—today! 
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+ Tide of World Affairs * 


New Rumblings of War 


And Our “Bigger Navy Plans 





Admiral Leahy finds the danger of war now at its greatest | 
since 1918. He tells the House the Navy should be built up 


in the interest of national security. 


Does that mean a step 


toward war? Opinions differ: Some think it does, and Admiral 
Leahy faced critical questions from Representatives. 





the 


JHILE the Senate chamber 
V sounded to demands that 
Administration explain its foreigi 
policy aims, in justification of the 
largely increased Navy-building 
program sought by President Roose- 
velt, the Navy through its Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral William 
D. Leahy, painted before the House 
Naval Affairs Committee a picture 
of the nation’s augmented war pre- 
paredness needs, as seen through 
eyes of sea defense chiefs 

World political conditions 
more dangerous than at any time 
since 1918, he said. All our outlying 
possessions, including the Panama 
Canal Zone, the Philippines and 
other islands are “more or less vul- 
nerable.” Since the 1930 naval 
limitations treaty expired in 1936, 
other powers have entered on a 
naval race, and the United States, 
in opinion of our Naval authorities, 
should keep up with the leaders. 

Toward Japan it was obvious from 
the Admiral’s testimony Naval chiefs 
look with most apprehension. Since 
expiration of the naval limitations 
treaty, there has been a lack of of- 
fical information on Japan's build- 
ing plans. Suspicion that Japan is 
building battleships of greater than 
35,000 tons, Admiral Leahy said, was 
based only upon an item that had 
appeared in an Italian newspaper— 
the Navy Intelligence Service hav- 
ing been unable to establish definite 
information on this point. But the 
fact that Japan, Germany and Italy 
have joined in an “anti-communist” 
pact was viewed as an ominous new 
factor. 

On Capitol Hill Senators Johnson 
(Rep.), of California, and Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, were thundering 
their interrogations as to the drift 
and intent of our foreign policy. 
What did the President mean by his 
“quarantine” speech at Chicago? 
Were the new Navy demands part 
of a plan for “policing the world” 
instead of merely defending the 


are 
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that had 








re- # United States? Was there an under- 


with 
new 


cover working agreement 
Great Britain? Weren’t the 
plans dangerously leading us along 
road war that the na- 
tion took in 1917? 

At the Department of State and 
at the White House no fuller 
elucidation of foreign policy was 
forthcoming in answer to these de- 
mands. The President, replying to 
a press conference question, said he 
thought our foreign policy had been 
made plain enough for most people 
to understand it. 


toward 


the 


“TACIT ALLIANCE” DENIED 

On the witness stand before the 
House Committee Admiral Leahy 
avoided being led into statements 
about “quarantine” and other moot 
matters that stirred the oratory on 
Capitol Hill. He did deny, however, 
that the Navy was making plans to 
work in conjunction with any for- 
eign power, along lines of a “tacit 
alliance” as suggested by Senator 
Borah. 

To questions regarding whether 
there is an understanding between 
the two nations for Britain to watch 
over the Atlantic and for the United 
Staies to guard the Pacific, the Ad- 
miral said he could not make a pub- 
lic statement, though he would be 
willing to “make frank statements 
in private sessions, with the under- 
standing that it is absolutely 
secret.” 

Admiral Leahy revealed, further- 
more, that the Navy high command 
regards not only the United States 
but the whole of South America’s 
long coastline as a sphere of its 
potential sea defense action, to bul- 
wark the Monroe Doctrine. Under 
President Roosevelt's “good™ neigh- 
bor” policy, abrogating some modern 
corollaries of the Monroe Doctrine, 
it has been assumed that the 
United States relinquished any sense 
of obligation to police the Latin- 
American republics or to step in and 


S. PATENT OFFICE 

1 order in the way 
on certain oc- 
forestall 


this 


been aone 
casions in the past to 
European interventions in 
nemispnere 

But Admiral Leahy’s testimony re- 
vealed that fears of possible pene- 
tration of fascist influence in Latin- 
America has become a factor of con- 
cern to those who shape our naval 
policy 


THE 5-5-3 RATIO 


The proposed new $800,000,000 
naval expansion program, which 
would exceed by 20 per cent the 


“treaty limit” Navy authorized and 
now building under the Vincent- 
Trammell Act of 1934, was repre- 
sented by the Admiral as an attempt 
to approximate a continuance of the 
5-5-3 ratio for the United States, 
reat Britain and Japan, respec- 
tively, as under the now expired 
1922 and 1930 naval limitation 
treaties. However, it was pointed 
out, definite 8fficial information is 
lacking on Japan’s building plans, 
with reference to the American con- 
cept of keeping ahead of her in the 
proportion of 5 to 3. 

Admiral Leahy was interrogated 
about the 5-5-3 ratio by Representa- 
tive Brewster (Rep.), of Maine, who 
wanted to know where the idea 
originated “that it takes five Ameri- 
cans to lick three Japs.” The Ad- 
miral rejected such an imputation. 

“Then if Japan had a fleet com- 
parable to ours you would be willing 
to take your chances with them?” 
the Congressman asked. 

“I can say that I would be very 
happy to take that chance,” an- 
swered the Admiral. 


THE FOREIGN REACTIONS 

In other capitals besides Wash- 
ington there were reactions to the 
President's demand for a big spurt 
in Navy building. At Tokio, Rear 
Admiral Noda, chief of the Japanese 
navy information bureau, denied the 
essence of Admiral Leahy’s assump- 
tion concerning a supposed ex- 
change of navy-building plans 
among Japan, Germany, and Italy, 
as signers of the tripartite “anti- 
communist” pact. Admiral Noda 
denied Japan was trading naval in- 
formation with Maly. 

“We don’t exchange building 
plans with any country,” he said. 

To resolve uncertainties as to 
whether Japan is building larger 
than 35,000-ton battleships, simu!- 
taneous notes went to Tokio Feb. 5 
from the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and France, asking information 
on this point. These three nations 
as parties to the 1936 naval treaty 


| now are bound to limit their capita! 








A new edition of The Sun’s 


RED BOOK of 
STOCK and BOND 


QUOTATIONS 


is now available 


IT CONTAINS... 


I. The high and low price range and dividend rates 
of all Stock Exchange shares for the period 1929-1937 
inclusive, with closing quotations and net changes 


for 1937. 


2. The high and low price range of all Stock Ex- 
change bonds for the period 1920-1937 inclusive, with 
closing quotations and net changes for 1937. 
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ma nvoked to relieve e e 
occid powers om its limi 
tio 

Scores of American newspapers 


demanding 
dent’s bigger Navy program cited as 
Strong 


one 
proving t 
a Japane 
face of t 
American 
incident 


Department 
protest just as the special big Navy 
message was sent to Congress by the 


President 
ment’s pr 


Tokio a formal expression of “pro- 
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support of the Presi- 
editorial reason for ap- 
he increase the fact that 
had slapped the 
he third secretary of the 
Embassy at Nanking—an 
against which the State 
revealed it had made 


se sentry 


. To the State Depart- 
rotest now has come from 


found regret” and apology and a 
promise to fix blame for the in- 
cident. 

Orders to withdraw the 15th In- 
fantry from Peiping and cut the 
American military forces in China 


to about 


recently been maintained there was 


explained 
line with 


when practicable, to 


American 
been com 


half the strength that has 


by the Department as in 
a policy of withdrawals, 
which “the 


Government has long 


ONE ADMIRAL AFTER ANOTHER 





Wide World 


DMIRAL ARTHUR J. HEPBURN (left congratulating his 

successor, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Fleet, following the change of command cere- 

mony on the quarterdeck of the Flagship “Pennsylvania.” 








mitted.” 





A “STATE OF WAR’? New Mediterranean worries con- | Gneralissimo Franco has proclaimed 
Among American supporters of | front England as result of the sink- himself president-dictator. Mean- 
the Neutrality Act there has just ing, evidently by a Spanish repel while to be out of reach of rebel 
been a new flurry of demand for | submarine, of the British steamer | bombers, the Spanish Loyalist Cortes 
President Roosevelt to put this law Endymon, with a loss of 11 lives, (parliament) convened secretly in a 
into effect, as result of an official | followed closely by the airplane | monastery, high atop Montserrat. 
statement by Japanese Foreign bombing and sinking of another As continued bombings added hun- 
Minister Hirota, in the Japanese | British freighter, the Alcira. Prompt | dreds to the toll of civilian casual- 
Diet, that “a state of war exists” be- | Measures have been taken to | ties, France’s Premier Chautemps 
tween China and Japan. In event | Strengthen the British ‘“anti- | took the initiative for attempted in- 
of a “state of war” the President is pirate” patrol in the Mediterranean. ternational pressure to end _ this 
mandatorily required by the Neu- The American-owned oil ship laughter of non-combatants. 
trality Act to put it into effect. Nantucket Chief, seized by Spanish Chancellor Adolph Hitler has just 


Washington 


indicated, 
probably 
technical 
prevailed 
of a 
“state of 
as to call 
the neutr 


formal declaration 


Administration leaders rebels 
that they would 
stand on the 
which has 
in absence 
of war, no 
war” exists in China such 
for a proclamation putting 
ality law into execution. } In 


however 
continue to 
interpretation 
thus far, that 
can 


while 
with a cargo of Russian oil, 
restored to her owners 
cargo—-as ¢ 
ficial protests. 
registry, it 
sel was operating under charter to 
the Spanish Loyalist government. 

reorganizing 


to Barcelona 
will be 
without her 
result of American of- 
Although of Ameri- 
developed the ves- 


en route 


Germany, 
Reich's 
was 
rebel 


his regime, 


armed 
taken to 
veloping from a conflict 
Nazi political and military leaders, 
which began with objections of the 


in commond 
forces. 


resolve 


engineered a dramatic coup, declar- 
ing himself the supreme war lord of 


of all 
His 
a crisis de- 
between 


the 
action 
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latter to the marriage “below his 
station” of War Minister von Blom- 


berg, who was constrained to re- 
sign his cabinet post 

The League of Nations Council 
its 100th session with resolu- 
tions reasserting “moral support” for 
China and recommending. that 
League member nations refrain from 
China’s 


ended 


any action “weakening 
powers of resistance.” A suggestion 
for possible further international 


conference and consultation on the 
Sino-Japanese situation is carried 
in the League resolution. 

The session weathered attack on 
the sanctions article of the 
Covenant Sweden and Switzer- 
land sought to secure a new inter- 
pretation of Article XVI under which 
it would be optional rather than 
obligatory for League members to 
apply sanctions against other war- 
ring member nations. 

x * * 

Haiti and Santo Domingo have 
settled their controversy arising out 
of massacre of several thousand 
Haitians on Dominican soil last Oc- 


tober. The Dominican government 
agrees to pay $750,000 indemnity 


and to investigate further to estab- 
lish guilt of those responsible for the 
Slayings. 

~*~ * * 

From nearer the American border, 
in northern Mexico, armed clashes 
between authorities and armed 
bands of “Gold Shirts” have been 
reported. But they are minimized 
by the Mexican government as 
minor manifestations of activity by 
a waning Mexican fascist organiza- 
tion, whose leader was exiled to the 
United States two years ago. 

x * * 

There’s a wedding honeymoon but 
no political honeymoon for 17-year- 
old King Farouk, of Egypt. Threat- 
ened with another turbulent parlia- 
mentary disturbance, such as broke 
out last month, he dissolved “the 
national legislative body, called for 
a new election in which rival fac- 
tions of Premier Mohammed Mah- 
moud and Mustafa Nahas will carry 
their differences to the voters. 
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Be ated 


Picture of why 


they build Locomotive babs 


of Hlaminum 


y 


goat us — but there is some 
sense in the habiliments of 
Woman . . . engineering sense. 

Ever weigh a slide fastener? 
Some are heavy; some (made, of 
course, of Aluminum) are light. 
Why, you may properly ask, is 
lightness important in so small a 
thing as a slide fastener? 

That’s where we have to doff 
our hats to dress designers as 
practical engineers. 

Slide fasteners of Aluminum 
are used as closures for light, soft, 
lissome fabrics. Fasteners of 
heavy metal would ripple them, 
sag them, bulge them. . . and com- 
pletely ruin that poured-in effect 
so dear to the desire of Woman. 


Weight matters, and __ the 
makers oblige with light fast- 
eners’ made strong with the 
Alloys of Alcoa Aluminum. 


Another chorus in the swan 
song of needless weight! 
IT’S A LIFTABLE IDEA — 


The cabs on a recent big loco- 
motive order were too heavy. 
Cure: design of light Alcoa 
Aluminum. 

A coal miner saw no reason for 
swinging needless weight in his 
shovel. Result: A light Alumi- 
num shovel is being marketed. 

Weight matters! Weight drags! 
Weight costs money. 

But weight can be cut — eco- 


nomically — with the Alloys of 
Aleoa Aluminum. They are 
strong; they come in every 


needed form; they are easy to 
fabricate. And we are geared to 
help you use them at the lowest 
possible cost. ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Little Business 
it Wants the Government to Do 


[Continued From Page 3.) 


unions and 
Howls of “sit down!” greeted 01 
man who wanted the Government 
to spend two billion dollars at once 
Another was cut short after propos- 
ing a “Government Schoo] for In- 
ventors, like West Point.” 

“We little fellows,” said G. Frank 
Young, a plumbing supply dealer 
of Baltimore, “have been harrassed 
so by Government that it’s almost 
impossible to conduct a business 
We can’t go on that way.” 

Alexander Nathanson, retailer, 
Springfield, Mass. declared the 
President had “surrounded himself 
with the greatest bunch of theo- 
rists in existence—he ought to di 
vorce himself from politics 

Such sentiments brought repeated 
applause. 

While Mr. Roth became 
sively more adamant in seeking to 
enforce order, two or three indi- 
viduals kept making it difficult. Po- 
lice were brought in to keep them 
from the platform. Controversy 
over who should speak for New 
York caused a melee in which the 
officers ejected one disturber. 


WORK OF COMMITTEES 

The committees, meanwhile, were 
getting somewhere. Each elected 
its own chairman. Department of 
Commerce men declined to serve, 
saying “this is your meeting.” These 
sessions lasted well into the first 
night. 

A delegation of men who felt the 
conference was being made a 
“laughing stock before the country” 
waited upon Secretary Roper in an 
effort to change the procedure. He 
explained that the decision would 
have to be by the conference, inas- 
much as the Government did not 
wish to interfere. 

Overnight the situation changed. 
Mr. Roth related first that a tax 
committee had been set up to meet 
requests from the floor, and said 
those wishing a different procedure 
or to set up a permanent organiza- 
tion were free to take that course. 
A handfui left the Auditorium. 

His face pale and manner almost 
defiant, Mr. Roth then insisted on 
rigid enforcement of parliamentary 
rules. He had the committee chair- 
men read their reports one by one, 
permitted no discussion and denied 
the floor to objectors. They could 
submit minority statements in writ- 
ing, if they wished, he said. Another 
disturbance followed. The police 
this time led out two struggling 
shouters. 

The arrangement 





progres- 


was for the 


“sure ways to recovery.” 


and What 


+ chairmen to gather later with Mr: 
Draper and consolidate the separate 
recommendations. They subse- 

1 as the resolutions 


quently served 
committee’ tnat 
report to the President. S 
beside Chairman Roth were How- 
ard D. North, Cleveland; Wallace 
D. Kimball, New York: R. P. Hastey, 
Chicago; Leslie E. Sanders, Orlando, 


submitted the fi 


Member 





Fia.; O. L. Roach, Danville, Va.; W 
K. Gunter, Gaffney, N. C.; Bernard 
F. McLain, Dallas; D. E. McAvoy, 


New York; 
bus, Ohio 
Fla 


Many of the 


James G. Daly, Colum- 
and W.C. Tinsley, Tampa, 


committee reports 
went farther and into more detail 
than final statement. One said 
the corporate surplus tax “throttles 
business and violates the basic rule 
of economics that a surplus must be 
set aside in fat years for use in lean 


the 





years.” 


While favoring a broader income 
tax base to induce a greater feeling 
of responsibility in a greater num- 
ber and thus curb 1 expendi- 





tures by Government, this commit- 
tee opposed a tax. Another 
committee recommended a sales 
tax; but lost out. A proposal for re- 
peal of the capital tax was 
aitered in favor of modification to 
allow credit “for loss years against 
years of gain 

A suggestion for differentiation 
between “operating holding compa- 
nies” and “holding companies 
formed for tax evasion purposes” 
was accepted 


A PLEA FOR “CONFIDENCE” 

The development 
and ion of small business” dis- 
missed its subject with a line and 
discussed other problems, advocat- 
ing a balanced budget, tax changes, 
union labor regulation, credit ex- 
tension 

“Business could create a renewed 
confidence,” it concluded, “if the 
American leaders, as_ represented 
by the Federal Government, would 
light some place and maintain a 
constant perch rather than flit 
about like a canary 

The conference disbanded 
out ever hearing from those who 
had stepped out to talk about pro- 
cedure and permanent organization. 
Several committee reports had pro- 
posed establishment of an Advisory 
Council for Small Business, however, 


sales 


gains 


committee on 


locat 


with- 


and the final report recommended 
one, with provision for equal re- 
gional representation The Presi- 
dent suggested that the matter be 


taken up with Secretary Roper. 


Taking his leave, Mr. Roth said 





been “satisfactory and sympathetic” 
and that he expected much good to 
result He regretted the disorders 
1 tne co he said, and had 





“trouble makers” 
1ad been paid to attend 

The President s word that the 
visiting committee had shown, on 
the whole understanding of 


reason to 





a clear 





many Government problems In 
V of the serious interest in Goy- 
ernment-busin relations on the 





] great majority in at- 
tendance, he felt it was unfair for 
anyone to ridicule the conference. 

Epwarp J. DuFFY. 


art of the 


The Labor Board 





States Its Case 


Continued from Page 13.) 

injunctions to in- 
terfere with the operations of ‘ne 
Labor Board in administering the 
labor relations act is not to be per- 
mitted. But, at the same time, ‘ne 
xyht of an employer to go to court 


that the use of 





rig 
to obtain a review of any order :is- 
the Board in its adminis- 
law is fully protected. 
x * * 

NO TRUCE IN LABOR’S CIVIL WAR 

OTH the United Mine Workers, 

around which the C. I. O. move- 
ment was built, and the A. F. of L. 
from which the ten original C. I. O. 
unions were suspended are to con- 
tinue their sparring. 

Talk of reconciliation between 
these two labor groups—whose dif- 
ferences are the cause of many dif- 
ficulties of the National Labor Re- 
Board—was relegated fur- 
the background as a re- 
ng of the A. F. of L. 
ittee and as a re- 

fifth 
stitutional convention of the United 
Mine Workers. 

Still, neither 
closed the door to 
tion. 

The United Mine Workers amended 
substitute the 
words "Committee for Industrial Or- 
“American Federa- 
tion of Labor” wherever it appeared 

The A. F. of L. executive council 
discussed final expulsion of all C. J. 
O. unions but did not take that final 


sued by 


tration of the 


lations 
ther into 


su fa meet 





executive con 


Sult of the thirty- annual con- 





definitely 


eroup ; 
reconcilia- 


later 


its constitution to 


ganization” for 


step. 
Even 

another 

veloped 


while this sparring went on 
point of controversy de- 
between the two organiza- 
announcement that the 
C. I. O. was the “Utility 
Workers Organizing Committee” as 
a new unit to proceed with organiza- 
tion of the electric light and power 
industry. 

The International 


tions with 


forming 


rotherhood of 
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MY TELEPHONE CONNECTS WITH 
19,000,000 OTHERS eoeeee 


















You buy contacts with many people when you 
buy Bell Telephone service. Your own partic- 
ular telephone can be connected to practically 
any other telephone in the United States and 
to 93% of all the telephones in the whole 


world. You can use as much or as little of this 





The figure 19,000,000 Is for the United States 


service as you want, any time and at low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





The total 
35,000,000 when you add the overseas telephone connections of The Bell System 


only, 
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State Barriers to Trade: Nation's Growing Problem 


[Continued From Page 5.] 
were at 
Federal prohi 
ments of prison-made 
States with 
possession of such 


The Court upheld the 


dition 


issue. 


against shly 





2000s 


against Sale Or 


laws 


-00ds. It agreed 





that States can levy compensat 
or “use taxeS on Trelall purchases 
made outside the State and brought 
in, to equal the taxes levied on sales 
within the States 

Significant passages of the deci- 
Sions included: 

“The Congress may prevent inter- 
State transportation from being used 


to bring into a State articles the 








fic in which the State has Cx 

tional authority to forbid, and 

bidden, in internal commerce 
“The (use) tax is not upon the op- 

erations of interstate commerce but 


upon the privilege of use afte: 
merce is at an end . One of 
fects must be that ret 
Washington (State) will h 
compete on terms of equality y 
tail dealers in other States 
exempt from a sales tax or co! 
sponding burden.” 


“WARNINGS OF SECTIONALISM” 












Warnings against the tendency to 
favor intrastate tradesm« ai the 
expense of a free interstate trade 


have come several source Dr 


Melder holds that “the interna] mar- 
ket of the United States is not ‘free,’ 
whether we interpret the term ‘free 
trade’ either narrowly or broadly.” 

It is not only a question of at- 


tempts to promote State commerce; 
but one of sectionalism. The Jnder 
published by the New York Trust 
Company, brings the projected Fed- 
eral wage and hour bill and 
posal for “ 


he pro- 
regional planning author- 


Electrical Workers, an A. F. of UL. 
union, claims already to have 
ganized 65 per cent of the 
in this industry. 

But as a nucleus Io 
union there will be 56 local unions 
of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America with a 
claimed membership of 15,000. 


or- 
workers 


of the C 





EFFECT OF QUARANTINE 

A comment by Wells A. Sherman 
f the Bureau ff Agricultural 
Econ i he Departme 
Agriculture, reveals cern about 


he implications of 





CS in 





t quarantine 
regulation A]l States have restric- 
tions of hat yr bu 1 are 
rig enforce 

Here a ere said M Sher- 
man, “we n innoee oking 





some State law or 
fation which, if enforced, would 








weake pernaps ever so little, the 
free flow of tra 

Ox Vv we ¢ 4 e! € 
s te os bly designed to regu- 

rove a Strictly local s 

at it unmistakably designed 
uso to make the markets of that 
State less attractive to the shippers 
of other States. Now and then we 


ear an admission, perhaps a boast, 
that someone feels that he has suc- 
ceeded in keeping something out of 
the local markets.” 

Quarantine regulations have been 
more than others. The 
Constitution recognized the rights 
of States in that respect. Congress 


at issue 


has legislated specifically on the 
subject. It is not so often a ques- 
tion in the courts of the right to 
guard the local health and agricul- 
ture as it is whether the regulations 
ure so intended in fact, or whether 
they are merely disguised devices 


for trade “protection.” 

Here milk is involved; there cattle, 
vegetables, cosmetics. 
Students of the problem have 
charged that growers and shippers 
of citrus fruits in California, Flor- 


or fruits, 


+ ida and Texas ¢ 





n locally of quara 
minish imports ¢ 


ncourageda 


itines which di- 
ff competitive 


PROTECTING STATE MARKETS 











Mr. Sherman spoke of an unnamed 
Stat ficial w said ‘We don't 

le State dump 
ie In our markets 

ies behind it?” he asked 
Junk, whether it be the remnants 
of automobiles, waste paper of an 
office building, or the culls from a 
packing hous junk of every kind, 
no matter how cheap—is a lawful 
article in interstate trade. Con- 





gress has passed no 


the movement of 
- 


nor of cull apples 


restrictions on 


a car of scrap iron 
The 


legitimate 





and proper question is, ‘Can any 
citizen of the United States make 
lawful use of it at a price the owner 


will accept 





Expressing apprehension over use 
of the term “our market,” Mr. Sher- 
man said he sensed a desire “to 
tell a buying oup they shall 
no longer be free t« in an open 
American market lat certain 
citizens beyond the State line are to 


be handicapped in bi 
products within their 

“May we conclude,’ 
the laws calculated t 
free movement of 
tables into, and 


fruits 
their 


ingin 
reach 

he said, “that 
o harrass the 
and vege- 
within, 





Sale 


certain States have been the prod- 


ucts of minds 
immediate 
things? The 


too eng! 


dollar 


‘ossed with the 
importance of 
held 


small 
too close 


to the eye may wholly obscure the 


sun.” 

DIFFICULTY OF A REMEDY 

Chain store taxation, “buy at 
home” campaigns, the movement 


f 


tion, laws regarding 


for Federal wage and hour regula- 


incorporation 


and insurance and others of similar 


import 
couraging a State and 


also have been cited as en- 


sectional eco- 


nomic consciousness at the expense 


of the free 


interstate 


trade ideal. 


the adop- 4 As has been shown, the tendency is 


away from what the framers of the 
Constitution sought. 

Dr. Melder believes there is slight 
chance for a reversal. “If it were 
possible to prove logically and fac- 
tually that internal trade barriers 
are inevitably harmful to the na- 
tional economy,” he concluded, “the 
proof would probably not discourage 
in the least their future adoption. 

It is doubtful if the pleadings of 
theoretical economists have pere 
ceptibly retarded the growth of na- 
tional tariff walls, despite almost 
universal agreement that such trade 
barriers are based on unsound 
tenets. 

“When groups of human beings 
find themselves in economic straits 
within the status quo, it is too much 
to ask that they refrain from seek- 
ing legislation which seems to fulfill 
their immediate needs because of 
the ultimate social and economie 
losses such action may entail.” 





the Prestige 
Y Speed of the 


+S liners 
are 
why the 


Sail 


feasons 


travelers 
With the 
est Travel 














GULF OIL CORPORATION 

























MONSIEUR \ ou have « t yurself, is it 4 tiful supply of crude oil, from 4 
DUVAL: not so? You d I hi is mad 
19 ¢ » for aoacsoly 1 ’ " ! 
7 cents a ga i the ga ine But oit’s because the petroleum 
GULF: [That's right—19 the cost industi s never stopped trying 
around New York id 5 cents of to develop new ways of bringing 
that 19 cent not for gaso down the cost of gasoline 
line but f t tlor MONSIEUR Ah, your American industry, it 
state and feder this ga DUVAL: \orks mira 
would sell for 14 ts it ”n ‘ Te | 
GULF: \ ou could almost ¢ t that. 
2, ww e PM ' . 1 
MONSIEUR But that is magnificent! In my In 1920, for example, gasoline cost 
DUVAL: country the pet! osts more than about 32 cents a gallon, without 
i ] t 
2 cents for ; 1 States gallon , tax. Today it costs considerably 
I have driven r throughout less than half that. 
Europe, and re the a: . 
; i « i 4 MONSIEUR It is very good, your gasoline. Bet- 
ine 1s de; n rmany, it 53 
§ Geal , it 18 DUVAL: ter, | think, than we get in | urope 
cents a g n; in England more ; 
than 30 cent And in Italy the GULF: Yes, gasoline here in America 
motorist must pay 80 cents the very good. \nd it has become 
gallon! steadily berter while the price was 
Id . . 1} being ste idily lowered. In the v« ur 
go not understan now ou ll 
rece Mantel in we mentioned before—1920—the 
America have the gasoline socheap 
octane rating (a measure of qual- 
GULF: Well, it’s partly because America 
is fortunate ent haveaboun- v 





“Bat ‘you make the mistake Wes?” 


ity) of good gasoline was §2. 
day it is 70 or more. 


MONSIEUR 
DUVAL: 


GULF: 


our scientists in the petrole um in- 
dustry 
work in getting more and more 
gasoline out of a barrel of crude oil. 
\s a matter of fact, the*new refine 
ing methods developed by petro- 
leum scientists save America about 
one billion barrels of crude oil each 
vear—oil which would otherwise 
have to be brought to the surface. 
In other words, chemical research 
has, in effect, d 
serves of the United States. 


MONSIEUR 
DUVAL: 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


But your supply of crude oil, it 
cannot last forever! Are you not 
wasting it? 


No, we are not, thanks again to 


You Americans! Everything you 
make better while you make it 
cheaper—the motor car and the 
gasoline both! 


To- 


[hey have done marvelous 


bled the oil re- 
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Woexsqrata * 


The Ebbing Activity 
In Retail Markets 





The big question right now is: 
what's ahead for business? And what 
can the Government do to turn the 
tide of deflation? The story of an 
“optimistic pessimist,” and how some 





proposals have been blue-penciled. 








LMOST all of the latest facts and figures 

flowing into Government statistical depart- 
ments from the field suggest that business ac- 
tivity is continuing to contract. 

Retail trade now is showing a delayed reaction 
to the decline that has occurred in production 
and employment. Industrial pay rolls have 
been cut in drastic fashion. All of the ear-marks 
of an old-fashioned deflation are beginning to 
appear. 

Yet a very influential Government economist— 
one whose ideas carry much weight in policy 
making and who has been consistently pessimis- 
tic on the outlook over the past year—remarked 
after looking over the figures: 

“There now is real ground for optimism. The 
President is beginning to appreciate the serious- 
ness of the situation and is preparing to act. At 
this stage Government intervention is essential 
to produce a sustained recovery.” 


EYES TOWARD FEDERAL SPENDING 


This economist. in keeping with many others 
in the Government, is convinced that inventory 
buying—depended upon by so many to provide 
the recovery impetus—is unlikely to turn the tide 
in a period of deflation. What it can do is to 
level off the decline and bring some temporary 
upturn as orders are filled. At that point the 
Government might enter the picture to keep 
things going. 

The last few days saw two possible methods of 
Government intervention crossed off the list. 

Mr. Roosevelt blue-pencilled the first when he 
announced a re-armament program involving a 
step-up of less than $50,000,000 in the planned 
expenditures on the Army and Navy above the 
budget estimates for 1938. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as good as cancelled the second when he an- 
nounced that expenditures for WPA had been 
budgeted for the full fiscal year on the basis of 
appropriations made in the last session of Con- 
gress. This means that no quick dose of large- 
scale pump priming is on the cards. 


BACK TO PRIVATE INVESTOR 

Today’s planning is devoted to ways to step 
up borrowing by individuals with the Government 
encouraging private investment by insuring and 
guaranteeing loans in whole or in part. 

As for private business at this stage: 

The Department of Commerce finds that people 
are spending less money in retail stores. The 
vitally important automobile industry continues 
in the doldrums, blaming its troubles on a lack 
of “purchasing power.” Demand for furniture 
is away off. Railroads are tightening up on ex- 
penditures and utilities are adding little to theirs. 
Home construction is in a period of seasonal lag. 

A drop of more than 20 per cent in factory 
payrolls during two months is adding seriously 
to the deflationary influence. Employment ap- 
pears still to be contracting and there are more 
and more signs of pay cuts. 

The recessions that occurred between 1919 and 
1929 were reversed by home building revivals 
and by foreign lending. This time foreign lend- 
ing is out, but home building is on the verge of 
getting the call again under Government 
guidance. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


TOM M. GIRDLER, Chairman, Republic Steel 
Corporation: I believe that industrial peace in 
this country can be built upon four pillars, which 
I would describe as follows: 

1. Recognition of the principles of collective 
bargaining. 

2. Recognition of the right of employees to join 
or not to join any organization of their own 
choosing, free from coercion from any source. 

3. Recognition that industrial relations are 
“human” relations and that cooperation between 
men and management and mutual understand- 
ing of each other’s problems are both possible 
and essential. 

4. Legislation which will fairly protect 
rights of both employees and employers. 

Before the Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads last summer, I was asked what 
my recommendations were for labor legislation. 
I replied that I believed the British Trade Dis- 
putes Act offered a good guide. 

Since that time others in this country have 
begun to put forward the British Trade Disputes 
Act as a basis from which to work. Some of these 
people, however, have been pointing out only 
those provisions of the act that are favorable to 
trade unions. They have entirely ignored those 
equally important provisions which outlaw ille- 
gal strikes and the check-off; which require 
trade unions to render financial accounting and 
which prohibit trade unions from indulging in 
illegal acts in connection with labor disputes. 

To be helpful in the framing of legislation in 
this country, not a part but all of the provisions 
of the British Trade Disputes Act must be taken 
into consideration. 

(From an address before Carolina Political 
Union, Chapel Hill, N. C., Jan. 31.) 
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NSTALLMENT sales at retail leveled off somewhat late in 1937 
after a sharp rise since 1934. At just under five billion dollars these 
installment sales were about 12 per cent of the 40 billion dollars of 
total retail sales. This proportion was approximately the same as in 
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1929. Officials are concluding that high pressure use of installment 
credit helped to account for today’s recession. 
chart is based are estimates which have been made available by govern- 
ment and private sources. 


Figures on which the 





CCUSGIGCI8 CREDIT, 
OF LATEST PLAN TO 


TEMPT 


CUE to future action by the Government to + of the methods under study involve the use of 


help reverse the downward trend of busi- 
ness may be found in the experience of the past. 

Last time chief reliance was placed upon the 
quick spending of large sums of money through 
CWA in 1933-34 and WPA in 1935-36. 

Out of that experience came a much larger 
debt, some improvement in the physical plant of 
the nation, a temporary step-up in business ac- 
tivity, but no long range recovery. 

So far as can be discovered in the quarters 
that are doing the planning, there is no inten- 
tion to return to new large-scale spending op- 
erations of that kind. 


TWO CONCLUSIONS Instead the _ interest 
centers on other experi- 


DRAWN FROM OTHER 
ences of the Government 
LENDING PROGRAMS during the recovery pe- 


riod since 1933. 

One of these experiences grew out of PWA. 
That agency made grants and loans of money to 
municipalities and States which had difficulty 
borrowing from the banks to finance public 
works. These loans then were turned over to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The RFC dressed up $403,000,000 of these 
loans and sold,them to the banks, that did not 
want to loan to the borrowers in the first place. 
In that operation the RFC cut interest rates 
and, even so, made a profit for the Government 
of more than $12,000,000. 

Another experience was provided by the small 
loans to business men made through the RFC 
and the Federal Reserve Banks. More than 
$220,000,000 was authorized for lending to ap- 
plicants, but barely half of that amount was dis- 
bursed because banks frequently made the loans 
once they knew that the Government was pre- 
pared to make them. 

Again there was the experience of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

This agency refinanced a million home loans 
totalling $3,000,000,000 all of which were dis- 
tressed, and then turned around and found a 
ready market at a low rate of interest for the 
securities it issued against these properties. 
Part of the success of the operation depended 
upon a government guarantee for the HOLC 
debentures, but the whole operation is carrying 
itself financially. 

More experience came with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and its amortized loans on 
real estate. 

In all of these experiences, the Government 
had stepped in to bulwark a credit operation. 
The Treasury itself was out relatively little 
cash—and that mostly on a loan basis—but the 
extent of the operations themselves was large. 

That fact is leading to extensive inquiries into 
the methods that the Government might now 
use to stimulate the private use of this co in- 
try’s huge available supplies of money. Most 


Government credit to bulwark and give courage 
to private lenders—thereby avoiding the neces- 
sity for huge new cash expenditures that would 
further unbalance the regular budget. 


Out of the experience 
of these last few years, 
the planners say that 
they are convinced of 


THE TWO RESULTS 
FEDERAL PLANNERS 
SAY ARE EVIDENT 
two things. ; 

The first is that there exists a huge untapped 
field for the use of moderately priced credit, 
particularly in housing and in supplying work- 
ing capital to operating business. 

The second is that the country’s investment 





Here's Uncle Sam in a new and 
bigger role of lender on an install- 
ment basis. For years he tried spend- 
ing hard cash to promote prosperity 
but no long-range recovery resulied. 
Here’s a study of the change in tac- 


tics of the Government planners 











banking system is ‘archaic” and is not geared to 
the task of putting to work the billions of dol- 
lars in money that is seeking work. 

President Roosevelt, at the moment, is most 
interested in devising a plan to put the coun- 
try’s existing supply of money to work on a 
credit basis, rather than in creating more money 
by increased Government borrowing and direct 
spending. 

The chief reliance for success of a lending 
program, as distinguished from a spending pro- 
gram, lies in the field of small home building. 

Congress now has approved amendments to 
the Federal Housing Act. These amendments 
make it easier for the individual desiring a home 
to finance its construction, providing lenders are 
willing to make money available. It now is to 
be possible for a man with $600 to borrow $5,400 
on a Government-insured mortgage and to erect 
a home costing—with land—$6,000. 

This loan, at 5% per cent interest and amor- 
tization on the basis of 25 years of payment, 
would cost $32.50 a month. 

Mr. Roosevelt is told that there now is the le- 
gal framework within which a vast development 
of home building can occur. But there remains 
a question whether the country’s banking ma- 
chinery is geared to do a large volume of this 
installment financing of homes. There also is a 
question whether, at the present level of con- 
struction costs, any large number of individuals 
will be encouraged to build. 

At this point the planners are turning to 
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NOT CASH, IS BASIS 
IDLE CAPITAL 


the idea of creating an agency not unlike the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, only charged 
with underwriting loans on new homes rather 
than refinancing loans on old homes. Large new 
private construction companies might operate 
through this agency, employing labor on an an- 
nuai wage basis in the construction of low-cost 
homes for sale and for rent. 

To obtain funds, the new mortgage corpora- 
tions would offer Government-guaranteed de- 
bentures for sale to the public in small denom- 
inations, Treasury experience with its “baby 
bonds” convinces the planners that there is a 
vast amount of money seeking investment, 

Here in home building is the center of present 
White House planning, 

But there also is interest in creation of some 
sort of investment banking machinery to make 
loans on a two to seven year basis available to 
sound business enterprises, with adequate assets 
but inadequate working capital. 

The President talked over this problem with 
a representative of the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Department of Commerce on Feb. 2. 
The idea again is to tap the money market for 
funds by offering attractive securities in small 
denominations, with the proceeds to go into a 
pool that would be available to business men 
borrowers possessing adequate security. Loans 
would be amortized on an installment basis. 

First reliance, however, is being placed on 
new home building as the recovery prescrip- 
tion, 


The planners, and Mr. 
Roosevelt as well, are im- 


ITS ADVANTAGES ; 
pressed by the way in- 
AND ITS DANGERS stallment credit was used 


by the automobile industry to stimulate sales in 
1936 and 1937, They believe that this demon- 
stration showed that the dollar down and dollar 
a week idea can be a powerful stimulant to 
business, but they also now are convinced that 
once used it must be tightly controlled to pre- 
vent a run-away situation, and then a sharp de- 
flation. 


INSTALLMENT PLAN: 


Yet the installment idea now is at the top ot 
the ideas advanced as a means of stimulating re- 
covery by encouraging individuals rather than 
the Government itself to go into debt to finance 
spending, and to add to purchasing power. Sim- 
ilarly, emphasis is to be on providing investment 
machinery that would give the individual with 
savings a chance to buy participation in the 
loans to business and to home builders. 

Installment selling in 1937, as the chart above 
shows, accounted for barely five billion dollars 
ouc of the forty billion in retail trade. But the 
principle involved in that type of selling, 
coupled with Government lending experience 
in recent years, underlies the new planning. 


Owen Scorrt. 
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The Farm Controls: 
How They Will Work 





Both the cities and- the farm have 
their “small business men,” but their 
ideas on depression cures differ widely. 
Can the city employer have less eco- 
nomic control and at the same time 
his country cousin more control? 











NE group of small business men, looking for a 
depression cure, clamored for Government to 
release them from the restrictions of labor laws 
and Social Security laws and from other con- 
trols. 

A second group, who might be classed as small 
business men, also looking for a depression cure, 
at about the same time saw Congress prepare to 
approve their clamor for more restrictions and 
more controls by Government. 

The small business men of the cities preferred 
competition, freed from rules of Government la- 
bor standards. 

The small business men of the farms, often 
with investment in plant and equipment equally 
as large as that of most small business men of 
the cities, preferred to have Government temper 
competition by dividing up the available market 
and by establishing some controls over price and 
production. 


THE PRICE OF SECURITY 


In the plan of control for agriculture that now 
has been worked out in a conference committee 
that reconciled the viewpoints of the House and 
the Senate, American farmers will be asked to 
give up many important individual rights in ex- 
change for a measure of security. 

Agriculture, except for brief interludes, was a 
highly competitive industry controlled almost en- 
tirely by the open market until 1933. 

Then Government stepped in to provide some 
Stability by paying a subsidy to farmers who 
would cooperate with a plan for gearing pro- 
duction nearer to probable market demand. The 
principle of Government control was accepted 
with the objective of providing farmers with 
“parity prices.” 

That plan of control was upset by the Supreme 
Court in 1936 and was succeeded by a plan of soil 
conservation, based again upon the payment of 
subsidies to farmers who would cooperate to con- 
serve the soil by shifting production partially 
out of some crops. The principle of “parity in- 
come” for farmers was accepted by the Govern- 
ment. 


NEW PLAN OF CONTROL 


Now a permanent plan of control is to be 
super-imposed upon the soil conservation plan. 

The result will be, according to AAA officials, 
that a very important part of the American sys- 
tem of small business will utilize the machinery 
of Government to lessen competition and to pro- 
vide its members with some degree of stability 
of income. 

Government, in times of declining prices due 
to large supplies, will put a bottom under prices 
and a top on marketing. If two-thirds of the 
producers voting approve, Government will be 
able to tell individual farmers how much of their 
crops they may sell and will be able to control 
indirectly the number of acres of their farm 
plant that they can use. 

There will be storage of surplus supplies and 
subsidies for cooperators. There can be control 
over the number of new farmers, and control over 
the opening of new farm lands to production. 

Government will undertake over-all direction 
of an industry made up of more than 5,000,000 
units, most of them small. Whether this type of 
operation can be carried out without affecting 
other parts of the business structure remains to 
be seen. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, Chairman, Securities 
and Exchange Commission: Frankly, I seek 
counsel and advice on this problem of financing 
the small company. We see the problem sharply 
focused in Washington. Smal! business must 
not be suffocated. In a capitalistic system de- 
pendent on individual initiative and freedom it 
must be served first. 

Can the ideal solution be found in the ma- 
chinery of our capital markets? Can there be 
found or developed locally reservoirs of capital 
for the legitimate needs of small business? Or, 
as a measure of last resort, should the Federal 
Government do the job? 

We need business statesmanship on this 
pressing problem. We know that the glib answer 
that the Securities Act of 1933 has caused this 
closure of the capital markets is not the correct 
one. For we know that these problems of the 
small business antedated that Act. In a sense 
they have always been with us. But their acute- 
ness has been increased over the years with the 
growth of bigness. Their impcertance has been 
marked because of current problems of unem- 
ployment and relief. Opinions on causes and 
remedies will vary. It is one of the paramount 
aspects of a balanced regional economy. 

There is thus a great opportunity on which 
local business should be able to capitalize....I 
hope it will be done. It is an affair of business, 
not of government. But you will find in us a 
strong ally and a faithful servan* if you will lead 
the way. 

(From an address, Feb. 1 before the Economie 
Club of Chicago.) 
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| 000,000 or more may be needed for 
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(TOCASGATIGI#8 THE GROWING PROBLEM OF FINANCING RELIEF —""— 





A monthly payroll bigger than that of the steel industry 
when it is operating at peak capacity—that is the Federal 


Government's contribution for work relief. 


call for a sharp reduction in 


Present plans 
outlays but whether or not 


this can be accomplished depends on the business situa- 


tion. 


The outlook is discussed in the following article. 





ONGRESS, last spring when the 4 

4A United States apparently was 
marenhing steadily along the road to 
prosperity, voted a billion and a ha:f 
for emergency relief on the condi- 
tion that the fund should be made to 
last until July 1, 1938. 

Congress this winter, when the na- 
tion finds itself in the midst of a se- 
vere business recession, may find 
itself faced with the fact that more 
funds must be provided to take care 
of the needy. 

So far there have been *- 
cial indications that the o- ginal 
schedule cannot be followed. But in 
numerous towns and cities through- 
out the country growing unemploy- 
ment has exhausted local resources 
and led to a demand for additional 
Federal help. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau said Feb. 3 that the schedule 
for work relief employment for the 
rest of the fiscal year does not re- 
quire additional funds. 

But that schedule calls for a dras- 


no 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





Dorden’s 


Common DivinENnD 
No. 112 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
businesa February 15, 1938. Checks 
will be mailed 
The Borden Company 
BE. L. NOPTZFL, Treasurer 





tic reduction in WPA 
this spring. Unless the 
uation improves much 
than is now forecast by Government 
economists there chance 
that the cuts in WPA can be made 


ussions in local 


employment 
business sit- 


more rapidiy 
scant 


without severe reperc 
communities, many of which already 
are unable to provide adequate care 
for the needy. 


WPA REDUCTION IMPERILED 

Here is what the schedule for WPA 
employment calls for during the rest 
of this fiscal year: 

February, 1,950,000 persons; March, 
1,800,000; April, 1,650,000; May, 1,- 
550,000; June, 1,500,000. 

Against these figures are the fig- 
ures on unemployment. These show 
that approximately 1,000,000 more 
persons are without jobs today than 
at this time a year ago. 

WPA outlays have been running 
far below the expenditures for com- 
parative months of the preceding 
year. 

Thus, expenditures for WPA, the 
major Federal agency in the work 
relief program, totaled $112,000,006 
in December, $99,000,000 in Novem- 
ber and $100,000,000 in October. For 
comparative months in 1936 the ex- 
penditures were $185,000,000, $167,- 
000,000 and $180,000,000. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SOARS 

All Federal expenditures for em- 
ergency relief, including the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, PWA and 
other agencies in the works pro- 
gram, totaled $156,000,000 in Decem- 
ber as compared with $268.000,000 in 
December, 1936, and $285,644.847 in 
December, 1935. 


And the slackening of Federal ex- 


+ pe 


nditures, 
net decline in purchasing power, has 
not been taken up by additional ex- 
agencies. This is 
local relief ex- 
by the Social 


penditures by local 
shown by figures on 
penditures compiled 
Security Board 

It is possible through a few simple 
calculations to show how difficult it 
is to spread the Federal emergency 
relief fund of $680,000,000, available 
over the entire period be- 
date and July 1. 


Jan. 1, 
tween that 

WPA expenditures alone, without 
taking into consideration outlays by 
the Farm Security Administration 
for needy farmers and other expend- 
which must be made from re- 

is, if maintained on the pres- 


itures 


representing that much 4 ent basis 


would exhaust the avail- 
able funds. 


Unless there is a business revival 


of strong proportions, Government | 


‘\ Gnap: 


economists point out, there is little 
hope for fulfillment of the budget 
prediction that no further relief ap- 
propriation will be needed this fiscal 
year. 

WPA’s attitude on the whole prob- 
lem officially is to plan its schedule 
of employment to keep within the 
existing appropriations. Any en- 
largement of those appropriations, 
under present plans, will be depend- 
ent on the relief situation in local 
areas and the demand upon Con- 
gress for a wider Federal program. 

The best available unofficial esti- 
mates are that an additional $200,- 


A Bigger Army and Navy? 


By MAURY MAVERICK 
Member of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
[Continued From Page 7.] 
whelming majority opinion, of both 
the Army and Navy is absolutely 
opposed to the building of these 

ships. 

“There ts no question but that 
regarding the vul- 
battleships is be- 


information 

nerability of 

ing suppressed.” 

If frank and honest opinion could 
be obtained from the Naval and 
Army officers, these battleships 
would never be built. 

I certainly do believe that the Ad- 
ministration should clarify its for- 
eign policy. As far as I know, there 
is no wel!-fixed or understood policy 
on foreign relations at this time 
Before we go a further, we 
should decide whether it is isolation, 
Western Hemi- 


security, or alli- 


step 
protection of 
sphere, 
ance with England. 

I propose that since 
tually 
ships, to 
But in the 
start 
do the following: 


(1) Appoint an 


the 
collective 
we have ac- 

four battle- 
and finish them 
and before we 
three, that we 


started on 
go ahead 
meantime 
the additional 


unbiased, unpreju- 





Are YOU a Business 
Coward? 


—and— does it show in your pay-check? 


"You've had your chance!” It was the 
General Manager speaking... 

“Two years ago I warned you that the 
only man who could hope to get ahead in 
this organization was the man with training. 

“Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, you 
remember, but in his spare time he was 
studying Higher Accounting, J knew what 
he was doing, and I told you then éo keep 
your eye on Merwin. 

“He's had three raises since. He has more 
than doubled his salary—and he earns every 
dollar 1 pay him. 

“Last week I recommended him for 
Assistant Treasurer, and the Board elected 
him without a dissenting vote. We're mighty 
glad to have him in the group. 

“But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it—you're 
a business coward. You knew what you would 
have to do to get out of the small-pay class. 
You were simply afraid to face the kind of 
effort and responsibility that could get youa 
substantial salary. 

“And now it’s too late. We've got to 
watch our overhead, and you're one of about 
five men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 

“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip from 
a man who has been through the mill, and 
this time get busy and learn to do something 
better than the other fellow. 

“larvis, there’s no end of opportunity in 
business; but the only man who cashes in 
these davs is the man with the courage to 
get special training. The offices of this 
country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It's easy for the man who 
trains—because the business coward is 
through before he starts.” 

*_ * *@ 

Are YOU one of several million routine 
men who have been drifting along in a “low- 
pay” job—always wishing for more money, 
never acting? 

Are YOU a business coward? 

Nearly a million ambitious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
thirty years —and replied with a ringing 
“NO!” 

In the quiet of their own homes, without 
losing an hour from work, these men have 
mastered the principles of business by 


LASALLE 


working out the actual problems of busi- 
ness—under the direction of some of the 
ablest business men in their respective 
fields in America. Their 

record of achievement, 

under the “LaSalle 

Problem Method,” is 

one of the most thrill- 


ing chapters in wad 
the romance of | 
ness. During a single six months’ period, 
example, reports came in to LaSalle 
more than 1100 men and women stating tha 
through the application of this plant 
increased their salaries by an average of more 
than 50 per cent 

These men were able to progress m 
rapidly by means of the “LaSalle Problem 
Method” than they could have done in any 
other way, because in their training they faced 
continually the very problems they must 
later face on the bigger job. They learned 
doing 

Moreover, studying alone under the 
supervision of an expert instructor, they 
gressed as rapidly as their capacit 
and that progress was further speeded 
fact that every day they could sce themselves 
developing. This fact took all the hardship out 
of study—changed it into a fascinating game, 


allov 


with always the 
goal ahead of in- 


creased Opportur ity and greater pay. 


Whatever attitude vou may have taken in 
the past—and you may, indeed, have never 
realized that the difference between the man 
who “puts it of” 1 the man who “puts it 
ag largely a matter of 
to face the problem of 


Within r vour hand is a LaSalle 
r The coupon, checked 

you witl ut obl gationa 
training you are in- 

Ith of evidence as to what 
lone for hundreds of men 
to yours, and full 


ment plan 


coupon—a! 
and signed, wil 
complete outline 
terested in, z 
LaSalle trainin 
in circ 


] 
particul 


t 


imstances similar 


ars of our neentent pay 


» get the facts— except 
ss courage. Will you 
over? Mail the cou- 


It costs vou nothing t 
the exercise of busine 
put it off? — or put it 
pon NOW. 


EXTENSION 
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commission of fifteen; three 
Representatives, three Senators, and 
nine distinguished citizens, to deter- 
mine whether we really need the 
battleships, andralso as to their use 
in warfare and their vulnerability 
in reference to modern airship 
bombers. 

(2) That we all discuss—the Amer- 
ican people, both Houses of Con- 
gress—the matter of foreign rela- 
tions; that proper committees of 
Congress formulate and t state 
our policy on foreign relations at the 
next session of Congress. 

(3) That we try minding our own 
business, applying ourselves to do- 
affairs. 


nen 


mestic 

This is a Situation. The 
extremely reactionary interests and 
the extremely radical Communistic 
element favor the battleships. Wall 
Street and the Communist Party— 
the extreme Right and the extreme 
left—are together! 


Strange 


The only ones who are smart in 
this are the Communists. If a great 
world war comes, and they can be 
assured of the overthrow of capital- 
istic government by the “class strug- 
gle”, democracy, as we understand 
it today, can be wiped out. 

People in the middle, the ordinary 
citizens, the butcher, the baker, the 
soldier, the automobile maker—had 
better get wise and stop this foolish- 
No matter what we think 
ordinary affairs, no matter 
what is our political philosophy, we 
ought to oppose building these 
three clumsy cows of the sea, which 
will do no good, and only get us into 
trouble 


ness. 
about 


Federal relief between now and July 
But this prediction is based, of 
course, on the present outlook fol 
business 

That factor, the progress of recov- 
ery, also may upset the 1939 fiscal 
year budget estimate that approxi- 
mately a billion doliars will be need 
ed for emergency relief during that 
year. 
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a 30 per cent cut is esti- 
mated in work relief expenditures, 
4 20 per cent cut in CCC and a 19 
per cent reduction in public works 
outlays 

Even if the 1939 budget reduction 
is carried out, expenditures for work 
relief would average more monthly 
| wage payments of the 
steel industry and many other ma 
ries 


than the tota 
jor indust 


GLENN NIXON. 








CANADIAN GOLD MINES 
Latest Map and Analysis of the 
MALARTIC 


GOLD AREA 


forwarded upon request 
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at 
§ Money Troubles 


KEEP CAPITAL LIQUID, 
Credit High with Controlled 
Collections and Limited Loss 


OW your business can be 
flexibly financed — you 
can control your cash posi- 
tion at will, and at short 
notice —and you can limit 
possible credit losses to a 
small definitely agreed per- 
centage. All this and your 


customers are not notified! 


ae Why not give us an 
opportunity to explain? 
A personal interview will 
give you a better, quicker 
understanding. . .. Our 
representative will keep 
any appointment at your 


convenience. 


NEW YORK 


With the introduction of 
the LIMITED LOSS fea- 
ture, we have made the 
discounting of accounts 
receivable not only the 
most flexible and economi- 
cal form of modern indus- 
trial financing, but also 


added a protective factor 


that fits in with the most 


conservative management. 


Hundreds of substantial 
concerns are using this 
sound method of maintain- 
ing a strong cash position 


and high credit rating. 


If you need cash to meet 
pay rolls, to discount your 
bills payable, to buy raw 
materials at lowest cash 
prices, or for other sound 
business reasons, investi- 
gate the advantages of this 


flexible, economical plan. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


163 = 1167 Cele) 


PORTLAND, ORE 


SAN FRANCISCO 











This advertisement is not and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as 


a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities 


New Issues 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Appalachian Electric Power Company 


$57,000,000 First Mortgage Bonds 
4% Series due 1963 


Dated February 1, 1938 


Due February 1, 1963 


Price 98°4% and accrued interest 


$10,000,000 Sinking Fund Debentures 
4'2% Series due 1948 


Dated February 1, 1938 


Due February 1, 1948 


Price 100'2% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the 
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Proportion as the structure of a govern- 


ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 


that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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HESE are challenging times—they test the faith and 
confidence of America in itself. They cause us to 
search for the fundamentals of economic existence 
as we strive once again to conquer the economic dis- 

ease called depression or recession. 

To many of our fellow-citizens the causes are indis- 
putably clear—they see it all as a simple case of personal 
responsibility, personal error, personal mistake. They 
personalize the recession in terms of one man—the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

We may concede that there is much justification for 
personalized thinking in national affairs. Diatribes and 
name-calling have become a vogue. The “Hoover depres- 
sion” was so labelled by Mr. Roosevelt himself. He 
warned the country in 1932 against bankruptcy if the 
Hoover deficits kept up. Then he proceeded to pile up 
bigger ones in his own administration. Mr. Roosevelt 
took credit for the upward curve of business. It is not un- 
natural that millions of citizens should assess him with 
full blame for the present unhappy turn of events. 

But however simple such political explanation may be, 
it does not square with the facts. Mr. Hoover did not 
bring on the depression of October, 1929, and Mr. Roose- 
velt did not bring on the recession of October, 1937. 


Re Oe Rn , comtegl. B soni 
TO BLAME FOR escape from emotion but does not 
OUR TROUBLES 


open a single factory gate to the 

miserable millions who cry for 
work. To view one man’s mistakes as the basic cause of 
our troubles is to ignore the tremendous forces that have 
been loosed all over the world, the angry tides that have 
swept Europe and Asia, the rumblings and, indeed, out- 
breaks of social upheaval which have rocked South Amer- 
ica and Mexico. 

The world is in turmoil notwithstanding the acts of any 
man or group of men. Mr. Roosevelt has sought to hold 
the ship of state on even keel. He has pursued illusions. 
He has acted impulsively. But he has tried to go in the 
direction that he thought was in the common interest. His 
purpose was benevolent. His politics, his demagoguery, 
his artful “fireside” chats may all be condemned as so 
much fallacy, and yet they were his concept of how to 
keep America poised in a critical era in world history. He 
will never be convicted of malicious intent. 

To prove this one need only to subtract from the situa- 
tion the personality of this President and imagine the 
presence of any other man who could be elected today and 
we would still find ourselves face to face with the terrible 
effects of world earthquake. Ten million persons, more 
or less, have been idle since 1931. 


VARIED VIEWS What has _ seized mankind? 
Some awful plague of disorder 

ON WHAT WE Some _ world-wide 
dissatisfaction 

OUGHT TO DO rote 


with things as 

In our own country, a large group, honest-minded, sin- 
cere, conscientious, say, “Let things alone—don’t let us 
introduce innovations, let’s stick to ancient principles.” 

Another group says, “Let’s be realistic. Democracy is 
on trial. Democracy will perish unless it learns self-dis- 
cipline.” 

And still another group says, “Let's abandon all private 
initiative and put our faith in man-made government. 
Let’s regulate through master minds and let’s control 
every gadget of our social and economic life and thereby 
attain perfection itself.” 

Back of some of these strivings, back of some of the im- 
pulses to devise a new system, if not a new form of gov- 
ernment, for these United States is a belief that we have 
come of age in America and that what was steadfast and 
useful in our adolescent years is not of avail now because 
world conditions have changed. 

Populations have increased fantastically. Nations have 
pressed for outlets. Limited resources have been trans- 
formed into limited bars of gold. The cry for frontiers, 
for expansion, for food and life itself has beckoned dic- 
tators to the thrones once held by ancient despots. The 
world changes, yes, the scene changes, the actors change, 
but despotism is still the alternative to man-made anarchy. 

Can we in America perceive these truths while there is 
time to measure them and feel the accent of their dreaded 
significance? We have, on the one hand, the ultra-con- 
servatives who see in the recession merely the toppling of 
a liberal government, brought, they hope, to abject sur- 
render by the downward curve of carloadings and in- 
voices. Conservatives still cling tenaciously to the notion 
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One Year 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


that all will be well if the old order—the old way of doing 
things is revived. They would put an end to government 
restriction. They cry, “Freedom, emancipation, all hail 
to private initiative!” as if natural forces unadjusted in 
these days of large population can automatically bring a 
solution. Coupled with this is the idea that a protective 
tariff wall and the free play of natural forces inside our 
domestic market is all we need to attain economic re- 
covery. The conservatives in no country, not even now in 
England, see the dangers of extreme protectionism. The 
psuedo-patriotic slogan is “self-sufficiency” though its real 
synonym is national selfishness. 


CAN'T STAND 


But much of our history en- 
comptssed periods when capital 
flowed from continent to conti- 


ALOOF FROM 
y nent, across oceans and imag: 
THE WORLD inary boundaries, unfettered by 


the demands of self-sufficiency. America could never have 
built her railroads or cleared her forests without foreign 
capital. There was no outcry then for self-sufficiency. 
There was no denunciation of the foreigner and his loans 
then. There was only the clamor for more and more of 
the savings of Europe to build a productive America. 

And now the Old World, overpopulated, impoverished 
by the World War, billions of capital blown up on shell- 
torn battle fields and millions of fine men subtracted from 
the productive life of the European continent, all this now 
has been transformed into dictator-ruled wreckage whilst 
we stand aloof believing, in our folly, that the storms 
which sweep Europe will never touch our shores. 

But they have touched us. Our currencies wobble. Our 
trade shivers. Our factories struggle to adjust themselves 
to a domestic economy of self-sufficiency which, like the 
self-containment of Germany and Italy and Russia, runs 
counter to age-old principles of world intercourse. The 
world has been an economic unit of interdependent ele- 
ments since the days when Columbus sought a new trade 
route to India. 

Excessive tariffs, exchange restrictions, quotas have 
kept world trade from rising recently at the same rate as 
increased production and we in America also are worship- 
ping the Hitler-Schacht policy of self-sufficiency. Now de- 
flation has come again. Liquidations have begun. 


There is but one rule of human 
experience to keep in mind. The 
mass voting power is sovereign. 


ADJUST THEIR 
DIFFERENCES It can overnight abolish theories, 
yes even democratic doctrine, if 


its passions rise with the fevers of agonizing social pain. 
As long as the masses vote, as long as they suffer the ills 
of economic recession while the intelligent and powerful 
minorities move not an inch to help solve the problems of 
the masses, just so long will we run the risk of postponing 
those necessary and vital adjustments through which 
alone democracy can survive. 

Expediency! Compromise on principle! These are 
words flung by the conservatives at the liberals or middle- 
of-the-roaders who are told they are allowing the Ameri- 
can standard of living to be dragged down in the disinte- 
grating processes of reform. 

But what is the art of government? Is it not the art of 
adjustment between groups? Is it not the discovery of 
the truth as it rises out of the masses who have the voting 
power? Is not the art of government a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of these demands lest some day they appear 
before us on the banners of the mobs like those at Ver- 
sailles—the ancestor of present-day revolution abroad? 
The bourbons of yesterday pooh-poohed such fears, 
laughed at such warnings. Stubborn indifference to reali- 
ties today, too, can goad the masses to desperation. 

Debate we must have. Discussion is the lifeblood of 
democracy. Yet conferences of such haphazard nature 
as those staged this last week in Washington with 
the men of small businesses, a session summoned without 
program or plan, except perhaps political effect, cannot 
bring faith nor renew confidence. 

What we need in America today is more self-examina- 
tion by the leaders of the respective groups among us and 
a readiness to concede error. We have heard the mur- 
murings of the rank and file. We need no further cross- 
sections of miscellaneous opinion. We need intelligent per- 
ception and then action. Statesmanship in tackling the 
problems of a free government is imperative. Most of all 
we need a return to representative government. Our Sena- 
tors and Representatives must be made to realize that when 
they surrender their own independence and wander aim- 
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lessly along without asserting themselves they are sur- 
rendering to the higgest force of selfishness in all the 
world—political selfishness. 

Time was when business men, big and little, went be- 
fore Congress—the chosen representatives of the people. 
Time was when committees sat in august deliberation try- 
ing to formulate governmental policy for the nation. To- 
day congressional committees ask the White House what 
to do, what inquiries to order, wha: laws to pass. 

This is not the fault of one man—the President. This 
is the fault of many men—the Senators and Representa- 
tives. 


INDEFENSIBLE 


The country has for months ap- 
pealed to Congress for tax revi- 
sion. The promise was “wait till 


DELAY ON THE 
TAX QUESTION the regular session.” A month of 
the regular session has passed but 


no responsible voice of the majority party in the Senate or 
the House can delineate the policy that is to be pursued. 

Economy is the great need of the day, yet no responsi- 
ble voice of the majority party speaks for economy. 

Throughout the businesses of the country the forces of 
deflation are active because they do not see the govern- 
ment putting its own house in order. 

Leadership has been woefully lacking, to be sure, in 
both the executive and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment. Pride of opinion has stalked at the White House 
and sheer timidity has stalked at the Capitol. Both are 
the deadly enemies of true democratic government. When 
will the men of the Democratic party see that they are frit- 
tering away their opportunity by petty squabbles and po- 
litical window-dressing that fool nobody but themselves. 

It is time for some plain speaking. The recession is 
reaching serious proportions. The cure thus far offered 
is talk—and more talk. Tax revision dawdles along. Con- 
gress bickers away on the question of which party shall 
have the Negro vote. The big issues—capital and labor 
relations, a reduction of our expenditures, the removal of 
burdensomely imposed payroll taxes and a revision of tax 
rates generally await the whim of a reawakened Congress. 

Congress has the power to give 


CONGRESS TOO Congress as the power to give 
LONG HAS BEEN progress—not a vesibenees a 
DODGING DUTY gram that seeks to allow one 


group to conquer another but a 
program of true progressivism which holds the national 
interest superior to any other and the public welfare higher 
than the demands of personal or party politics. 

Within a few months, the masses will vote again. The 
congressional elections of 1938 are not far away. The 
deep furrows of popular opiniom are being plowed this 
very month, this very week. 

The American people want an expression of confidence 
in America’s future from the Congress. 

They want prompt action on tax legislation. 

They want a prompt inquiry on the whole subject of 
ending strikes and warfare between management and men. 

They want the economic machine to go ahead by the re- 
moval of all artificial barriers. 

But they also want to see concentration of control by 
the few eliminated, monopoly and price-fixing torn out of 
our system of business, and the government's credit made 
available only for those productive private enterprises 
which seem best to assure reimbursement out of earnings. 

The country does not want government funds used for 
more competition between government and private busi- 
ness. If government funds are used it should be to stimu- 
late and revive private industry—not for government own- 
ership. Whenever industry cannot find within its own cap- 
ital structure the confidence it seeks government can sup- 
ply the insured credit necessary to restore confidence. 

What the country demands is that Congress assert its 
own right as the representative of all the people and speak 
again in unmistakable terms the clear language of con- 
structive statutes to aid the development of the domestic 
and foreign markets of the United States. Such a pro- 
gram should include constructive lending for capital pur- 
poses in small businesses, better planning of industrial 
evolution, better working arrangements between capital 
and labor, intelligent regulation of all collective groups 
that seek to wield economic power and above all a better 
definition in the laws themselves of the intent and mean- 
ing of the acts of the legislative body itself. This is gov- 
ernment by adjustment—not by compromise; government 
by fairness and equity—not by class conquest. 

These are the sinews of faith that we need immediately 
to reestablish business and employment in America. 
































